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MAKE INTERNATIONALISM CHRISTIAN 


By BISHOP FRANCIS McCONNELL 


HIS convention represents, I un- 
derstand, not the United States 
merely, not Canada alone, but rep- 
resents altogethe r some forty nations, 
and it would be very strange indeed 
as you thought of the approaching days 
of this convention, if you did not think 
of the rivalries and the differences that 
have arisen in the past year between the 
nations 
As we look out upon problems of 
that kind, we are struck by the fact that 
these evils are the fault of no particular 
individual. They are the fault of the 
common life, the fault of the social order 
to which we belong. There is no way in 
which we can hold any individual or any 
small number of individuals responsible 
for these things. We have to recognize 
the fact that before Christianity can take 
possession of the world, it must get out 
of the narrow round and take within its 
scope these larger relationships. It means 
that the relation of each of us in all con- 
tacts with our fellows must be Christian- 
ized, humanized, placed upon the basis of 
the teachings of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Take the industrial question, at one 
time national and international. What 1s 
the great obstacle confronting the Chris- 
tian missionary as he goes out to the peo 


ple of a non-Christian nation? Is it that 
they object to his message of unselfish- 
ness? Is it because he finds any par 


ticular depravity in those to whom he 
speaks? No, it is the glaring contrast 
between the word of God on the lips ol 
the prophet and the practice of the whole 
nation from which the prophet comes, as 
that works itself out in the international 
industrial contact. ‘The prophet is sent, 
his nation pays his expenses, but the life 
out of which he comes is not so Christian- 
ized that the contact of his own nation, 
as it touches the other nation, is a Chris- 
tian contact, 

There must be a change from a selfish 
form of competition to something at least 
suggestive of co-operation and combina- 
tion, and this must be done in the name of 
Christianity. There is a glaring contrast 
between a tooth and nail competition for 
the things to feed our bodies, and the 
proclaiming of the gospel of peace of the 
good God. Competition may be all right 
in the realm of sport, but competition for 
daily bread is another thing. We need a 
thorough-going application of the gospel 

1Abridged stenographic report of address 
delivered at the Des Moines Convention. 


of the Lord Jesus Christ that will make it 
a mutual aid. 

Our nearest, Mexico, presents a concrete 
problem. Shall the United States, after 
the fine things we have said about the 
rights of smail nations and making the 
world safe for democracy, see down there, 
not human beings to the number of fifteen 
millions, but see merely copper and oil 
and the possibility of rubber plantations? 
It may be that ultimately, in the name 
of humanity, some police protection may 
be necessary, but if that comes let us in- 
sist that the holders of great resources in 
Mexico shall pass off to some place by 
themselves and be silent while it is go- 
ing on. 

What must be our attitude on that other 
question, of race relationships? We must 
come to a recognition of the fact that 
though a man be alien in his speech, alien 
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in his point of view and alien in his whole 
thought, he is, nevertheless, a man, and 
the most essential thing about him is his 
manhood. We must look upon the prob- 
lem from the standpoint of the human 
values of Jesus Christ. 

I recently spoke with a United States 
official concerning cases of deportation of 
suspected red radicals. He said: “In a 
certain period of two days there were 
brought before me ninety-two cases of 
suspicious characters—foreigners—whom 
the ofhcer thought should be deported. Of 
those ninety-two all but five had to be 
dismissed at once. The trouble was that 
we did not understand them.” Another 
official in a large city told me a similar 
story. Don’t misunderstand me, for there 
is a dangerous radicalism in this country. 
I am using this illustration to show how 
great is the possibility of 
standing. 


misunder 


One simple, human, fundamental revel 
ation of the war is this: judged by the 
standards which the men of the so-called 
western civilization—the men of America, 
Canada, Great Britain, and France—set 
up for themselves as embodying the ideals 
of heroism, those men upon whom we 
have been accustomed to look as belong- 
ing to the non-Christian races, have given 
as good an account of themselves as have 
we in the great world struggle. 

Forty-eight hours before that dreadful 
twenty-first of March, when the Germans 
came through on their last drive, I was 
out on the line with the Third Army. 
Before I went out General Byng told me 
that he knew where the attack was to 
come and was ready for it. He spoke of 
his road system, which was as nearly per- 
fect as he could make it. Seven train 
loads of road metal were brought in every 
day. The men doing the work were 
Chinese. There were between fifty to 
sixty thousand Chinese out in the March 
weather, stripped to the waist, with no 
dejection upon their faces, taking on their 
backs burdens that I would not care to 
lift and they were doing it for your type 
of civilization and mine; making possible 
the material equipment that would mean 
the winning of the war. Shall we forget 
them when we talk about who won the 
war? 

We talk of sending two million sol- 
diers out of the United States harbors 
to France. Britain sent forth her call to 
India and one million, one hundred thou- 
sand natives of India, most of them Hin- 








doos, came to the relief—of what? Of 
ur type of civilization and mine. And 
they fought just as boldly as any man 


could fight. We saw those men from the 
standpoint of their simple, human fineness 


of quality. 


It comes back, in the end, to Jesus’ 
thought of the human values. Jesus never 
broke forth into invective upon men for 
misunderstanding Him They might be 


wrong in their theology, but Jesus did not 


rebuke them. He did not rebuke them 
when they called Him evil names. But 
when they said that the doing of good 
deeds—the opening of blind eyes, the 


healing of deaf ears, the helping the lame 
to walk, the lightening of darkened minds 

when men the 
devil, He anything 
could reach them 


things are of 
whether 
The thing He 
patient about was man’s heretical attitude 


said these 
questioned 
was im- 


his fellow Chat invariably 
aroused His 

There is a significant touch concerning 
the story of the judgment scene in Mat- 
which Burkitt 


wonderful 


toward man. 


wrath. 


Professor has dis- 
for us. That judg- 
where the nations of the earth 
shall be assembled before the Kingdom, is 
taken from the Book of Enoch. Pick up 
the book some time and read it, and you 


will find there no references 


thew 


covered 


ment scem 


to any moral 
The nations of the earth shall be 
assembled before the King for judgment. 
The judge shall be supreme and God shall 
take His enemies. Jesus 
took the Book of Enoch as the expression 
of His and threw over it all the 
greatness of His fine human spirit. Here 
King, a re- 


ward prepared before the foundation of 


quality 


vengeance on 


time 
before the 


they are to receive 


the world To whom does it go? Does 
it go to the J« wish leader because he is a 
Jew? Does it mean the other nations 
must bow down before the Jews because 


they are the chosen of God? No, it brings 
all down to a broad human relationship 

“I was hungry me meat; I 
was thirsty and ye gave me drink; I was 
sick and in prison and ye came unto me.” 
Then said they “When saw we Thee 
hungry, when we Thee sick, when 
saw we Thee in prison and visited Thee?” 
And he answered “Tnasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these, 


and ye gave 


Sa Ww 
and said: 


my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


Chere is just one question concerning 


Christianity today that serious men are 
asking Men agree in the greatness of 
the ideal of Jesus They agree that if 


a Christ-like 
the 


soly ed 


God can be taught to 

international problem would be 
Men believe that God is Christian, 
that God is like Christ, and would solve 
Sut they ask: 
believe that such a system ever 
work?” The deadliest 
skepticism abroad in the land today is dis- 
trust as to whether this splendid idea can 


work. 


the international problems 
“Can we 


can be made to 


be set to 


The idea that God is like unto Christ, 
can we make it work in industry? Can 
we make that idea work in the field 
of national pride? Can we make it 


work on a splendid and broad scale upon 
the field of international relationships? 
The challenge is to you and we look for- 
ward with perfect confidence to the next 
twenty-five years as you give the answer 
to that question 


” 


- 


AN ISLAND WORLD' 


By J. R. DENYES 


HE eighteen provinces of China 
are crowded with folks to a degree 
that it is hardly possible for us, in 
this country, to understand. They are 
packed in everywhere and the population 
is rapidly increasing. They will have to 
go somewhere pretty soon. In Western 
China there are great open stretches 
where multitudes could live and find com- 
fortable living; but there is no way of 
vetting there except by walking—and it 
is too far to walk. But the gateway of 
the is wide open and multitudes are 
moving out from the densely populated 
provinces, especially in Southern China, 
into the island world. It is a matter of 
regret, perhaps, but there is practically 
no place left in the world where the Chi- 
nese are welcome. Africa does not desire 
them to come; Australia has been pro- 
claimed as a white man’s country; North 
\merica has put up the bars; there is but 
little space for them in South America. 
The Chinese must go, and there seems 
to be no place awaiting them except one 
the island world to the southeast of 


sea 


China Beginning almost opposite the 
Island of Hongkong are the Philippines, 
and reaching down, ten degrees below 


the equator, is the great group of islands 
known If you were to put 
that group of islands on the top of the 
United States, you could cover the terri- 


as Malaysia. 


tory from Minneapolis to New Orleans, 
and a great crescent reaching from Se- 
attle, right across the United States and 
out a thousand miles in the Atlantic 
Ocean There is a great open world 
waiting for these people from  over- 


crowded regions of China. 

Some years ago the Methodist bishop 
in Southern China became worried be- 
cause of this exodus into the Malaysia re- 
gion, so that he went down there to in- 
vestigate. He called on the Governor 
General at Singapore and said: “Sir, I 
would like to ask how many people the 
Malay Peninsula could comfortably take 


care of?” The governor thought for a 
moment and __= said “I believe we 
could take care of about forty millions 


without any difficulty.” (That is only the 
little Malay Peninsula, just that long arm 
that points down toward Australia.) 
Across from the Malay Peninsula is the 
great Island of Sumatra with about 
three million people in it and space for 
seventy-five million. The Island of Java, 
which is about as large as the State of 
lowa, has already thirty-five millions of 
folk in it; there isn’t much room there 
and with about eight or ten millions more 
that place will be pretty well filled up. 
East of Singapore lies the Island of 
Borneo—so large that you could put Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Ireland and the 
Irish Sea down into the middle of it and 
lose them. There is room for a hundred 
and twenty-five millions of people to 
crowd into that one Island of Borneo. 


‘Stenographic report of address delivered 
at the Des Moines Convention. 


Then there is New Guinea and Celebes. 
Celebes can take fifty million 
more and New Guinea another hundred 
and twenty-five million. In other words, 
there is room down in that island world 
for all the present population of China, 
and they could live on a higher economic 
plane than at the present time. That is 
the country into which the Chinese are to 
go in the immediate future and to which 
they are already going. The stream is 
moving out almost exclusively from 
Southern China; very, very seldom does 
a man from North China find his way 
down there. Already two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred thousand Chinese 
are moving down into that section each 
year and settling on the land, perhaps the 
richest land outdoors anywhere. 


care ot 


That great open territory will be popu- 
lated within the generation of the younger 
people who are sitting here today. Living 
there now are approximately fifty million 
of the brown family. They are more 
numerous there than they are in America, 
but in addition there are the two streams, 
one from British India of more than one 


hundred thousand every year, and the 
stream from China, from two hundred 
to three hundred thousand a year, and 


probably within ten years there will be 
approximately a million people a year 
from Southeastern Asia moving into that 
island world. At least three new na- 
tions will be born there within the next 
thirty or forty years. The Malay Penin- 
sula, Sumatra, Java, and _ probably 
Borneo will be separate nations, but who 
will be the dominating people? What 
will be the civilization? That is the ques- 
tion before the Christian Church. The 
great multitude of the Malay race will 
form the laboring class. The people 
from British India will for the most part 
take care of the clerical work and a good 
deal of the professional work, but a great 
body of solid, substantial business folks 
that are going to be down in those new 
nations will be the Chinese from South- 
ern China. It is ever the strong, vigor- 
ous, intellectual people of any nation that 
emigrate to a new country, and in that 
vast country which will be the America 
of Asia, the Chinese people will be the 
backbone. 


Who, then, will be the leaders of that 
civilization? The policy of the mission 
work as it is being formed in Malaysia is 
that of going in to create a civilization 
with a Christian stamp upon it. Already 
the Christian schools have more than 
10,000 pupils, all of them learning English, 
which is the only medium of communi- 
cation among all the many nationalities 
there, and in the midst of that is to be 
planted within the next two or three 
years, a great university of which the 
student body will be at least seventy-five 
per cent Chinese. There you have the 
new nation—the new America of the 
Orient—and there you have the leader- 
ship of the coming civilization. 
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THE SAVIOUR OF WOMANHOOD’ 


By MRS. W. A. MONTGOMERY 


N one respect, all the great non-Chris- 
tian faiths of the world failed. That 
failure they share with all other teach- 
ers of religion in every country and in 
All the great ethic 
faiths of the world do not know how to 
admit the mother of men to the spiritual 
parliament of man, and they never have 
known how. 


every age, save one, 


It is not necessary to make 
any indictment. It is not necessary to 
give any specifications. The history of 
that failure is written in every language 
and in every sacred book that man has 
written—save one. Just one Teacher has 
looked at men and women with level eyes, 
summoning all to stand with Him for the 
building of the Kingdom of God. 

The great prophet of Arabia has failed 
to write a gospel for women Any one 
who has seen those hundreds of Moslem 
spires and minarets against the blue of 
the sky in Cairo and known that there 
was only one Moslem temple, one mosque 
where women were either expected or 
permitted to worship God, knows that 
when dealing with Mohammedanism one 
deals with a faith that expatriates half of 
its world. No one need live long in India, 
and no one can read the holy books of 
India, and no one can listen to the great 
Indian authorities, and not realize that 
the greatest failure of Hinduism is the 
degradation of its womanhood. 

I heard Ramabi say that the first time 
she read from Vedas she nearly fainted 
with awe—that she, an impure woman, 
should dare to read those sacred texts 
that are forbidden to women and outlaws 
with terrible forbiddings. No one can 
live long in India and not realize that 
that great son of India was right when 
he said that child marriage and child 
motherhood and perpetual widowhood 
and seclusion are the roots of India’s 
weakness. All those features are fast- 
ened on the women of India not by evil 
custom but by the sanction of the strong- 
est codes and the holy scriptures of the 
Hindu faith. 

Lord Buddha was asked whether a 
woman could tread that noble eight-fold 
path, and it is a noble path. He said, 
“No,” that a woman’s feet were too weak 
to tread that path, and he held out to 
women the one hope that by austerity, 
by prayers, by offerings to the priests, 
they might, on some far distant turn of 
the great wheel of existence, come back 
as a man to earth and then be a subject 
for salvation. 

There is not one faith under heaven 
in which there is any hope for the social 
salvation of this world, except through 
Tesus. For here is the mother and the 
child. Where is the citadel of human 
life? Where is the hope of the future? 
What is the most important point to 


1 Stenographic report of address at the 
Des Moines Convention, 


guard in our far-flung battle lines? It is 
where a woman sits with her baby in her 
arms. Now look at Jesus. 

Only one Teacher has ever set one law 
of morality for men and women, and the 
world that we call Christian is just dimly 
beginning to see in the distance the law 
of Christ which shall yet triumph with 
free, beautiful, perfect homes by men and 
women who walk under one law of pure 
living before the Lord of Life. 

Then, too, there is only one Teacher 
who has brought in the child—Jesus dis- 
covered childhood. When His disciples 
were disputing who should be greatest, 
He reached and took a little child 
(Jesus never had to reach far to find 
a child), and He took that child, set 
him there and said: “Except you become 
like this little child you cannot enter my 
Kingdom. Suffer little’ children to come 
to me and forbid them not,” and in that 
word you have one of the most pro 
foundly original, unforgettable sentences 
that dropped from the lips of our Lord, 
and in that sentence you have the Magna 
Charta of childhood. You may look 
through Greek literature and count on 
the fingers of your two hands all the 
children that flit through its pages, and 
they are interesting simply because they 
are attached to some adult. Froebel 
could not have lived in India or China or 
Japan or any country that hadn’t been 
for centuries under the discipline of 
Jesus, and the Kindergarten that goes 
round the world is his advance agent for 
a new world in which dwells righteous- 
ness, 

Jesus discovered the spiritual capacity 
of woman. There is not a greater sen- 
tence in the New Testament than that one 
in the fourth chapter of John, when 
Jesus sits, wearied, by the side of the 
well that Jacob loved, and his disciples 
coming back are surprised that He talks 
with a woman, and while they were gone, 
Jesus has told her spiritual truths that 
He had not to that moment revealed 
to one of His followers. God is spirit: 
“They that drink of this water that I 
shall give them shall never thirst. I that 
speak unto thee am He.” And _ Jesus, 
the morning of His resurrection, gave 
to women the first commission for the 
missionary message. In Jesus’ law of 
marriage, in Jesus’ foundation of the 
home, in Jesus’ law of love, in Jesus’ shar- 
ing of His gospel with men and women, 
in one great fellowship of humanity, we 
have the possibilities of building a new 
world and in no other teaching have we 
that possibility. For there is not spirit- 
ual dynamic enough, there is not spiritual 
democracy enough, there is not an appre- 
ciation of motherhood enough, in all the 
great religions of the world put together, 
to build that new foundation, except 
Jesus builds it. 


lhe mothers of men—three out of four 
of them who stand under God's sky to- 
night—are ilfiterate. For even in Chris- 
tian countries there are great sweeps of 
territory where the woman of the common 
people who reads in anything except a 
poor, stumbling, unsatisfying way, is 
exceptional, and when you step out from 
that light of Christ, into the disciplines 
of these other religions, it is the privi- 
leged woman only who is let out of that 
prison of illiteracy. 


For milleniums the mothers of men 
have been shut out of the kingdom of 
books; the mothers of men have been 
shut out from the free intercourse, the 
ennobling, enlightening, illuminating inter- 
course with those outside their own fam- 
ilies; the mothers of men—who must take 
for the first six years of its life every 
child that comes into this world—have 
done their task without training. There 
is not a group of men, there is not a 
guild of men that does not know that it 
needs training to do its work well, but 
mothers from the time of the cave men 
till now, have had to work without tools, 
have had to work without the training of 
the schools, have had to work shut out 
from temples, shut out from Bibles, shut 
out from spiritual fellowship because they 
were thought unworthy. 


It is not an inspiring sight to see a man 
in this land that Christ built and 
Christ set free and Christ ungirded, who 
does not believe in Christ; but what shall 
we say of the women who are careless 
and flippant and who with luxury loving 
hands would tear down Christ’s influence ? 
Chere is not a girl that came througa on 
a Pullman sleeper to this place that does 
not owe her safety to Jesus Christ. There 
is not a land under the shining sun where 
that would be possible, where Jesus 
Christ has not walked before it and made 
it safe. There is not a woman who steps 
into an elevator in a hotel as American 
women do, who does not owe that ad- 
vance of hers to Jesus Christ. It isn’t for 
youth, it isn’t for charm—there is youth 
and charm everywhere in the world—it is 
because the Lover of mankind has set us 
free that we women walk as we walk and 
talk as we talk and live our lives as we 
live them, and I submit to you there isn’t 
so unlovely a sight in the world as a God- 
less woman in a Christian country, 


What are you going to do for these 
other sisters of ours who need schools 
and hospitals and friends, who need train- 
ing that they may take np the great work 
in their own land for the Son of God 
who died for men and women and little 
children, to make of this earth a home 
where God's children will find it a safe, 
blessed, beautiful place to be born? 





HOW THE HONOR SYSTEM 
REALLY WORKS 


S THE honor system really successful? It is being 
tried in many institutions, and it is to be hoped that, it 
will be tried in mofe. The principle is a sound one 
that men of college age should be trusted and that if 


they fail that trust they should be punished by their fellows 
and faculty authority. 
preparing to become 


students 
leaders im a 


not by College are pre- 
democracy. 
And if this is true they should, before graduation, acquire 
the habit of assuming responsibility in a campus govern- 
ment of It is gratifying to know, moreover, of 
the success of the honor many institutions. 
We suspect that there are many others that could report a 


similar record. 


sumably 


their own. 
System in so 


Word has come to our ears that in a number of colleges 
and universities there has been cheating during the recent 
semester examinations. This does not prove that the honor 
system has failed and should be abandoned, even in the in- 


stitutions where it has been violated. Democracy seldom 


however, be a matter of grave concern to every student on 
each campus where they occur. The observance of the 
honor system, like that of all law, is primarily a matter of 
spirit, not of organization. If a student fails to rebuke the 
man whom he sees cheating or declines to report the offence 
to the proper authorities, he is contributing almost as much 
to the defeat of good government as is the original cul- 
prit. The honor system succeeds only where there is a 
widespread spirit of honesty which fearlessly abides by the 
rules laid down by student government and quickly con- 
demns all violations. 

Christian men, if their profession means anything, should 
take the lead in seeing that the honor system and all similar 
movements for good student government are firmly upheld. 
The Christian who knows of cheating and declines to act 
has proved false to his name as well as to his institution. 
Christian Association members should be found among the 





works perfectly. The presence of 


At the University 


of Oklahoma 


was 
that 
has proved a practical means of 
theft 
limiting the tendency to 


—_ student Honor System 
adopted here five years ago. In 
time, it 
and 
the 


students 
cheat in 


i Ing petty among 
1 

lass-room 

the students or 


faculty report violations to the president 


Under our organization, 


f the Student Council, who has the 
power to call a trial before that body. 
lle president also has the authority to 
ummon any necessary witnesses for 
both the council and the defendant. The 
trial is more an investigation than a court 
proceeding, as the witnesses and the de 
fendant, when on the stand, are ques- 
tioned by the entire council, a_three- 
fourths vote of which is necessary to 
convict a culprit. The decision of the 


ouncil is presented to the faculty in the 
form of a recommendation, which is rare- 
The penalties for misde- 
meanor in examination vary from the dep- 
credit in the under 
question, to expulsion from the university, 
the usual result of conviction on 
a petty theft charge is either suspension 
or ¢ xpulsion. 


lv turned down. 


rivation of course 


while 


have a creditable Honor 
System there must, first, be a desire for 
it by the student body and, second, a spirit 
adequate to maintain it. Our organiza 
tion has its defects, due to the fact that 
at the time the system established, 
the spirit of such a movement had not 
gained enough impetus that the student 
body was willing to grant necessary pow- 
the council. For example, under 
our plan the results of an investigation 
can be printed but not the names of the 
convicted persons This violates in ef- 
fect the principle of a _ free press 


However, to 


was 


ers to 


such 
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very feature is the fact 
students witness violations are 
not bound by the law to report these of- 
fenses. It is only natural under this ar- 
rangement for a student to prefer to 
overlook what he sees. 

Despite the fact that these defects do 
exist in our present system, it is a great 
pleasure to say that the spirit in our uni- 
versity has improved a hundred fold, 
largely due to the organization of a body 
of the most conscientious students to in- 


still the spirit of student honor in order 
that the necessary corrections might be 
made for a better law. A student Honor 


System, such as we have in the University 


of Oklahoma, even with its defects, is 
tar superior in every way to the old 
faculty supervision. WENDELL Lona. 


At Washington and Lee 


i each new entering class at Wash- 
ington and Lee University the revered 
Honor System of the university is care 
fully explained. Each fall 


the upper 
classes go through a term of anxious 
watchfulness, eager to make the Honor 


System which they have come to love live 
in their hearts of the new men. There 
is a great deal of effort spent in explain- 
ing the system of government which is 
based on the theory that every student at 
Washington and Lee is a gentleman or 
immediately becomes one upon being 
trusted as such by his fellow-students. 
This is the broad explanation of student 
government under the Honor System, but 
actual incidents are cited, in which specific 
conduct has been judged and the new 
men are thereby helped to a full under- 
standing of its meaning in college life. 

All written work handed to professors 
is signed by the pledge that the work was 
prepared without giving or receiving aid, 
and that pledge is taken in good faith by 


leaders in all movements for campus law and order. 


the professors. lextbooks and property 
of all kinds are left unlocked about the 
school upon the assumption that no stu 
dent will take property, 
either temporarily or permanently, which 
does not rightfully belong to him. 

\ll observed breaches of the Honor 
System must be reported immediately to 
the Executive Committee of the student 
body, representing every class in the uni- 
versity, or the observer becomes a parti 
ceps crimimts in the breach of honor. A 
member of the faculty never reports a 
breach of the Honor System. It is student 
government entirely, the faculty taking 
the students’ that every bl 
effort will be made to protect the Honor 
System. 

A man accused has the right to plead 
“guilty” or “not guilty.” lf he pleads 
“not guilty” he has a right to face his ac- 
cusers, to demand public trial before 
the student body, and procure legal de 


possession of 


word 


possi it 


fense. 


Much of this is the same as the honor 


systems of other schools Washing 
ton and Lee has one unique feature 
It believes that commercial honesty 


should develop under a successful honor 
system. Does it? The Washington and 
Lee student body maintains that it does 
and points to a recent laboratory experi- 


ence. At the request of students, the 
Association undertook the management 
of an “Honor System Canteen” which 


has become dear to the hearts of the stu- 
dents and faculty. Every morning a 
limited line of stock is placed on a coun- 
ter at one end of which is a cash-register. 
Every customer is clerk, cashier, and pur- 
chaser, all in one, ringing up his own 
sales, depositing cash, and making change. 
At the end of class hours the stock is re- 
placed in cases and the cash-register is 
checked. While the Y.M.C.A. is manag- 
ing this venture, the profits are to go to 
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whatever student activities the student 
body executive committee may decide 
The committee has designated the Y.M.C.A. 
to receive the profits for the current year. 
This canteen has officially been put under 
the Honor System and should any breach 
of honor occur the culprit would be dealt 
with, not by the canteen management, but 


by the executive committee of the 
student body. 
[he one penalty is dismissal from 


school unless there are extenuating™ cir- 
cumstances. The blot of dismissal re- 
mains with a man throughout his life, yet 
such action is occasionally necessary to 
protect the Honor System which, it is be- 
lieved, develops integrity and manhood. 
E. B. SHULTz. 


At Colgate 


*~VERY Colgate man is expected to live 
up to Colgate’s Honor System, which 
asks of him two things: that he neither 
give nor receive aid in any examination, 
and that he report any violation to The 
Honor System Committee. This com- 
mittee, composed of men elected by the 
student body, are the court of trial on 
occasion of any violation 

With a strong leadership of virile men 
in the upper classes the Honor System 
had in former years been an integral 
part of Colgate life; but with the coming 
of the Student’s Army Training Corps 
and the subsequent return to a peace basis, 
the Honor System has not been lived up 
to in true Colgate fashion. It was evident 
that into the true spirit of our Alma 
Mater there had crept some alloy which 
Colgate or any institution where char- 
acter is sacred can ill afford to allow. 

[he University “Y” did not try to hide 
the facts but earnestly took up the matter 
and endeavored to bring it to a show- 
down. Under the direction of the “Y,” 
some of the strongest men of the upper 
classes brought the matter squarely be- 
fore the attention of the student body at 
a chapel service. The four town clergy- 
men were enlisted and as often as possible 
allusions were made in sermons to the 
truths of the Honor System. The univer- 
sity prayer meeting and Sunday Bible 
class, held under the direction of the 
university Y.M.C.A., took hold of the 
matter and open discussions were held. 
The eleven fraternities were also enlisted 
and each man pledged himself to a strict 
observance of the letter and spirit of the 
system. 

The examinations are just over and it 
is difficult to predict any outcome, but we 
have every reason to believe that the 
“Y’s” honest and ‘earnest fight. has met 
with a good share of success. 

FRANKLIN S. REARDON. 


At Princeton 


HE Honor System was first intro- 
duced at Princeton in February of 
1893, when “cribbing” had become a sort 
of sporting proposition between the stu- 
dents and professors. Since then it has 
been’ continuously in force and is now 
considered one of Princeton’s most dis- 
tinctive characteristics and the most hon- 
ored tradition of the university. 
The Honor System came at the request 


of the student body, and its operation has 
always very properly remained in its 
hands. Violations are reported to the 
Honor Council, which tries the case and 
pronounces a verdict. In serious offenses, 
such as cheating in examinations, or the 
like, the Council recommends dismissal, 
and the faculty approves the decision 
without question. 

In examinations the system followed 
out is, briefly, as follows: Each student 
writes out in full and signs on the out- 
side of his paper a short pledge to the 
effect that he certifies on his honor that he 
has not cheated in any way during the 
examination. The examination is con- 
ducted without the supervision of any 
professor and students are free to leave 
the room and return during the period. 
They usually are allowed to take their pa- 
pers and write their answers in any part 
of the building; the only restriction is the 
time limit. 

The custom is so well established that 
violations are very rare and no one thinks 
of cheating during examinations. But the 
Honor System applies not only to these. 
It has been extended until it covers every 
phase of college life. Some time ago a 
man was arraigned before the council be- 
cause it had been reported that he per- 
sistently cheated on the golf course. 

Every student feels it an obligation to 
see to the enforcement of this cherished 
custom. To report a breach of the Honor 
System is to report an offense against the 
fair name of Princeton. 

The main objection raised by certain 
colleges which have considered the adop- 
tion of a similar system seems to be 
against what they consider “spying,” and 
the Honor System is looked upon as a 
sort of last resort, if cheating cannot oth- 
erwise be stopped. At Princeton we are 
unable to understand this viewpoint. It is 
so natural not even to think of cheating 
that on one expects such a thing to hap- 
pen, and no one thinks of his neighbor do- 
ing it. However, if violations are ob- 
served, to report them is a point of honor. 
There is no conceivable method more 
agreeable than the Honor System as ap- 
plied to examinations, for instance. It 
promotes better feeling between students 
and faculty, and it makes for better work. 

And, most important, it places a man in 
a position where he is considered a gentle- 
man. It makes for self-respect and man- 
liness and puts a just premium on the 
pledged word. It fits a man to take: his 
place in society, where honor is the only 
guide. CHartes Densy, Jr. 


At Williams 


HE system of proctors in examina- 

tions was abolished at Williams in 
1896 and an Honor System substituted. In 
common with most systems, the principal 
feature is that the student is required to 
sign the following statement with regard 
to written work done in the class room: “I 
have neither given nor received aid in this 
examination.” In return for this honor- 
binding agreement the student is allowed 
full privilege of non-supervision and free- 
dom of action and conversation in the 
examination room. The instructor, if 
present at all, merely takes care of the dis- 
tribution and collection of question books 


and the explanation of the contents there- 
of. 

The Honor System is explained to each 
incoming class and is officially adopted by 
the new men before it becomes binding. 
Its execution is in the hands of the student 
body and all investigation of alleged 
violations is done by a committee of ten, 
elected by the undergraduates. In case of 
reported frauds this committee summons 
the accused and the accuser and conducts 
a formal investigation, publicly or secret- 
ly, at the option of the accused. In case 
of conviction the offender, if a member of 
one of the three upper classes, is punished 
by “separation from college” in the polite 
phraseology oi the Honor System Consti- 
tution. If the offender is a freshman, he 
is usually recommended for suspension 
A vote of four-fifths of the committee is 
necessary for conviction. 

The Honor System has so long been in 
force that the average Williams man al- 
most forgets that there could be any other 
arrangement. It is a common sight, in the 
midst of a final examination, for the 
whole class to adjourn for relaxation and 
refreshment. Often, too, the monotony 
of the examination hours will be relieved 
by an apt sally flung from one end of the 
room to the other. In the last five years 
only two cases, both freshmen, have been 
brought to the attention of the committee 
for investigation, and one of these men 
was found guilty and suspended. 

The idea of personal honor as the basis 
of examination regulation has been so suc- 
cessful that the principle has been ex- 
tended to two other self-imposed under- 
graduate regulations—the “no-deal” agree- 
ment with regard to college elections and 
the inter-fraternity rushing agreement. 
The latter is a new experiment in an at- 
tempt to solve the vexing problem of plac- 
ing responsibility for observation of rush- 
ing rules. Instead of the old system of 
collective responsibility in the fraternity 
a new arrangement for individual re- 
sponsibility is being tried. Thus it may be 
seen that the principle of the honor sys- 
tem is one of the most successful, as well 
as the most cherished, traditions of 
Williams. Wa ter Heppen. 


WHAT IS A FORUM ? 


HE forum was neither invented nor 

discovered. It is a child of the times. 
The rapidly changing world situation and 
the intricate problems of readjustment 
and reconstruction growing out of the 
peace settlement forced the arrangement 
of some frequent occasion when the 
Christian implication of these great mat- 
ters-might be considered by a larger pro- 
portion, if possible, of the student popu- 
lation; and also, when the world .rela- 
tionships and obligations of American 
Christian college men might be laid before 
them as a whole, with compelling convic- 
tion and power. Constant testimony re- 
veals that notable forums, approximating 
these aims, were carried out in every 
part of the United States during the past 
year. The testimony varies in method 
and detail only. In principle, the World 
Problems Forum seems to have “earned 
the right to become a prominent feature 
in our Association work,” as one secre- 
tary writes. 








THE PLACE OF THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCI- 


ATION IN 


THE COLLEGE COMMUNITY 


By THEODORE AINSWORTH GREENE 


sé NE of the most significant hap- 

penings of our day is the pass- 

ing of the spiritual and ethical 
control of the educated youth of America 
out of the hands of the churches, and its 
centering in the schools and colleges. It is 
largely true that the surest and most effec- 
tive method of reaching the noblest in- 
stincts of the choicest men of the coming 
generation is through college rather than 
parochial preaching.” These are the words 
of a sincere lover of young men, Dr. Albert 
Parker Fitch, formerly president of And- 
over Theological Seminary, now Profes- 
sor of Biblical Literature and History of 
Religion at Amherst College. Dr. Fitch 
knows the college world, and ranks high 
both as teacher and preacher of a vigor- 
ous gospel. Yet, | would venture to sug- 
that the responsibility for rousing 
“the noblest and deepest instincts” 
mentioned 


gest 
here 
does not lie entirely with the 
college preacher. For the college preacher 
and He is with us on the 
Sabbath, and gone on the morrow. In fact 

in these days of frequent express trains 
and multiplied engagements—it 
possible 


comes goes. 


is quite 
that he is off shortly after the 
The student, 
on the other hand, is present in the col- 
lege community thorughout the week, and 
may cut “church” on Sunday more or less 
frequently. 


benediction is pronounced, 


It is therefore the religious 
work director or the graduate secretary 
of the Christian Association who bears in 
a large measure the burden of shaping 
and promoting the religious life of the 
students. His task is tremendous in its po- 
tential significance. His preparation should 
be as thorough and complete as possible. 
Ability to keep the student point of view 
must be present in him, for the instrument 
through which he must act is the under- 
graduate Christian Association. 

The very presence of such an organiza- 
tion in the manifold life of the under- 
graduate body is proof that the students 
themselves are means for 
religious con- 
The Christian Association in the 
the inevitable result—in this 
tending as it does to organ- 
of the student’s burning desire to 
satisfy his curiosity and to test his faith 
in matters religious. 
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His recent introduc- 
tion to science and philosophy has set him 
thinking. Facts and rank high 
with He wants to know something 
of the influence of religion upon history, 
and upon the lives of about him. 
The college curriculum should provide 
ample opportunity for a study of the mod- 
ern point of view on the Bible and a com- 
prehensive summary of the history of re- 
ligion. Once the student has begun to sat- 
isfy this intellectual curiosity for the facts 
behind inward longings for 
moral aroused. He must 
have some outlet for his faith. His bound 


the ories 
him, 


those 


religion, his 


usefulness are 
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ing pulses and generous nature must find 
expression in some practical form. Ac- 
cordingly, he turns to the Student Chris- 
tian Association Movement, as it is rep- 
resented in his particular college commu- 
nity. And there he seeks to find an oppor- 
tunity for putting his inspiration into prac- 
tice. 

It should be the purpose, therefore, of 
any well-regulated Christian Association 
to furnish the supply necessary to meet 
this two-fold demand, and to supplement 
the curriculum in the process—so far as 
it rightly may. To discharge this double 
duty is no easy task. The Association must 
be careful to maintain a proper balance, 
not to emphasize one side of its program 
more than the other. After watching a 
number of Student Christian Associations 
in New England colleges for some years 
back, | am frank to say that the danger, 
which most Associations run, is that of 
overdoing the service program without 
giving it correct spiritual and intellectual 
background. Young men are eager to be 
of service, but their zeal must be tempered 
with wisdom, We cannot give to others 
that which we do not possess in our own 
right! We must first learn to adjust and 
carry our own burden before we attempt 
to raise another's! Hence, it is all-impor- 
tant that a place be made in the yearly 
program of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation for intelligent inspiration, as well 
as for carefully supervised self-expression 
in various kinds of service, administered 
in proper doses. 

Inspiration may be fostered in two 
ways. First, throughout the college body 
in the regular weekly meetings of the As- 


sociation. Local conditions will dictate 
ways and means. It is still the custom 
for some Associations to hold weekly 
prayer and testimony meetings. These 


gatherings may or may not be of value, 
depending entirely upon the experience or 
inexperience of the individuals concerned. 
Since they are generally conducted by the 
undergraduates themselves, they can only 
give that measure of inspiration which the 
rather limited observation of the individ- 
ual student makes possible. This proced- 
ure always seenied to me like “lifting 
one’s self by one’s own bootstraps.” And, 
in many Student Christian Associations 
today, this particular type of meeting has 
been abandoned. It is a better plan—on 
the whole—to secure speakers of recog- 
nized ability and some considerable ex- 
perience to address the Association weekly. 
The subjects presented should be religious 
first and foremost, although they may deal 
with ethical and economic problems—as 
religion is and never was a closed com- 
partment in life. These meetings should 
aim to be of considerable educational as 
well as inspirational value. For example 

prominent professional men may pre- 
sent their special callings in the light of 


present-day opportunities for service. Va- 
rious phases of the college man’s religious 
experience may “Preven- 
tive Medicine,” “The Legislative End of 


be discussed. 


Law,” “Practical Politics,” “Our Inter- 
national Obligations’—these give some 
idea of the range of the so-called secular 
subject material which may be wisely 
treated. 


The second means of promoting the de- 
sired inspiration lies in making possible a 
series of hour-long meetings for small 
class groups. These groups—of from ten 
to fifteen men—should gather regularly 
each week. The leadership of such groups 
is dependent on available material. Inter- 
ested professors, graduate student secre- 
taries and—in some cases—more mature 
students may take the lead. As sugges- 
tions seem to be in order, the following 
will serve to indicate what might be done 
with individual class groups. The seniors 
might review books of a religious and 
educational nature, as for instance Presi- 
dent Harris’s “A Century’s Change in Re- 
ligion,” Bruce Barton’s “A Young Man’s 
Jesus,” Professor George A. Coe’s “Relig- 
ion of a Mature Mind,’ Miss Rowland’s 
“Right to Believe,” Dr. Richard Cabot’s 
“What Men Live By.” The juniors and 
sophomores would do well in a carefully 
planned series of discussions upon the 
“Place and Value of Worship,” or better 
yet, a few comprehensive talks on apolo- 
getics. The freshmen, correspondingly, 
would be interested in a discussion of the 
proper application of Christian principles 
to some of the college problems which 
they are in the very process of deciding. 
Stimulating discussion, with the citing of 
sufficient instances for personal applica- 
tion about college, and with the devotional 
element present at the close, is a recipe 
for an interesting and inspirational group 
meeting. 

But what of the other function of the 
Student .Christian Association, namely, 
the presentation of an outlet for pent-up 
inspiration? This last must be found in 
the organized service of the community, 
both college and otherwise—as they say 
at Bowdoin, both “town and gown.” If 
there is no Bible course included in the 
curriculum, the Bible Study Committee of 
the Association should furnish the ma- 
chinery for spreading Christian teaching 
in dormitory and fraternity. The deputa- 
tion work gives ample opportunity for 
evangelistic, as well as definitely educa- 
tional speaking. During nine months of 
the year many schools are having the col- 
lege point of view presented through dep- 
utation teams sent out by the Student 
Christian Associations. Immigrants may 
be given instruction in citizenship, English, 
arithmetic, music, history and other sub- 
jects too numerous to mention here. Boys’ 
clubs afford an opportunity actually to in- 
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fluence young life within the town. An 
employment bureau, a freshman reception 
in the form of an “Ice Cream Rush,” the 
publication of a yearly handbook or 
“Freshman Bible,” these are other prac- 
tical expressions of the undergraduate’s 
desire to serve his community and his 
fellows. But one does not need to dwell 
upon the yarious forms this side of the 
Association work may take, for “their 
name is legion.” They are to be deter- 
mined by local conditions. 

In promoting all possible inspiration 
and service in the college community, 
among the faculty, the undergraduates, 
and the townspeople, the Student Chris- 
tian Association must find its place. Not 
for one moment, however, must its lead- 
ers fail to keep the proper sense of pro- 
portion in their demands upon the time 
and energy of undergraduates. Let them 
remember that the Christian Association 
is one interest among many—as_ the 
Church and religion constitute one inter- 
est among many in the world outside the 
campus. There are likewise other worthy 
causes in college life to be supported. Too 
much attention must not be demanded of 
any one man, if by so doing he becomes 
obliged to narrow his viewpoint. There 
is, however, little danger of this if, as is 
usually the case, the Association member 
is serving the college in some other ca- 
pacity as well. A man is in college for 


the intellectual growth and training to be 
derived from his course. Quite naturally, 
he is to gain training in character as well. 
Sad experience has taught, nevertheless, 
that no man should be allowed to render 
definite community service through the 
instrumentality of the Association,.if he 
is low in his courses, or has curriculum 
duties which should be executed first. For 
example, a man should not be allowed to 
conduct a class for immigrants who is 
flunking in his own college work. In so 
far as possible, committee meetings, Asso- 
ciation lectures and the like should not be 
scheduled upon hours conflicting with 
annual college lectures or weekly sympo- 
siums. It has been said truly, that 
“Enough of a good thing is too much,” 
Although we are too often inclined to err 
far on the opposite side of the line in mat- 
ters religious, still we must never lose our 
sense of proportion, nor forget in our en- 
thusiasm the real goal of the college course. 

If one could sum up the purpose of the 
Student Christian Association—or indeed 
that of any kindred organization within 
the American college—in a single sen- 
tence, it might well read: To Christianize 
the college order; to permeate all the ac- 
tivities with the Spirit of Jesus; and to 
carry the principles of good will and ser- 
vice into the class room, the dormitory, 
the fraternity house, and out upon the 
athletic field. 


Association is bound to feel itself a definite part of the Christian Church. 


iy Christian men are to come out of our colleges, the Student Christian 
It 


must successfully bridge over the gap that appears in a young man’s 


active church life as he spends the four years of his college course in many 


cases apart from direct and active church affiliation. 


In most college com- 


munities the Student Christian Association is actually the sole representative 
among students of the organized Christian Church, and as such is charged 
with heavy responsibilities in presenting a program of evangelism, religious 
education and opportunities for service. 


; _ _ 
CANNOT go the full way with Mr. 
Greene when he remarks that “the 

Christian Association is one interest among 

many—as the Church and religion consti- 

tute one interest among many in the world 
outside the campus.” If the Christian As- 
sociaticn is only an organization among 
organizations, competing for leadership, 
members, popularity, position, and time 
and effort on the part of college men, then 
I say that the emphasis is misplaced and 
the organization might well become dis- 
solved and begin anew. Until the Associa- 
tion is willing to strive to become an or- 
ganized influence in the college body and 
community it will be inefficient and an un- 
justified part of student life. The Christian 

Association must allow its influence to 

permeate the student body through all 

worth-while phases of college life to the 
end that the life of the college shall be 

Christian in all aspects, and virile, fear- 

less, principled Christian men may take 

their places among their fellows as sup- 
porters and promoters of a Christian civ- 
ilization. 

Ernest M. Heppen. 


HE College Association is the result 
of sin in the life of the men on the 
campus, and is there with the only remedy 


We are hoping that Mr. Greene’s article will be carefully considered and 
|| made the subject of letters to the editor. 
\| have read the article are given below. 


The letters of three men who 


for that sin, which is Christ. Therefore, it 
should not put first Bible Study, social 
service, pledges of Christian principles, in- 
tellectual answers to difficulties that are 
moral, or any program. It should be the 
generator of high-voltage Christianity, 
and the only way is through self-oblitera- 
tion that Christ living in one, may reach 
others. The Association should Christian- 
ize the college order, but the only way it 
can be done is by Christianizing first one 
and then another individual on the 
campus. Therefore, the Association’s aim 
should be to present the Christ life to in- 
dividuals. These are my ideas which, it 
seems to me, were not sufficiently empha- 
sized in Mr. Greene’s article. 
E..iott SPEER. 


N reading Mr. Greene’s article, my 

feeling is that there is no emphasis on 
the spiritual, except from the intellectual 
side. Neither is there any mention of 
getting after the sin which keeps men— 
college men included—from Christ. The 
crying need, as I see it, is to get men to 
realize that fact. 

Perhaps I have put undue emphasis on 
the spiritual side, but that is certainly my 
reaction in the matter. 

HeRMAN A. Lum. 


PAUL KANAMORI 


‘“¥ BECAME a Christian because of the 
life of a graduate of your Academy.” 
Thus spoke Rev. Paul Kanamori to a 
group of West Pointers as they stood in 
a hotel lobby in the city of Des Moines, 
lowa, whither they had come to repre- 
sent the military academy at the Student 
Volunteer Convention. This is the story: 
Captain L. L. Janes, a graduate of 
West Point and a veteran of the Civil 
War on the Union side, went to Japan in 
1871 at the request of the Japanese gov- 
ernment, to take charge of a military 
school in the castle town of Kumamoto. 
Though not a missionary, Captain Janes 
was a real Christian and at once made a 
profound impression upon his students. 
He knew no Japanese; his pupils knew 
no English, but they got on famously 
from the very start, and soon he had 
taught them enough to enable them to 
read the English Bible. This they read 
with as “much eagerness as many today 











PAUL KANAMORI 


read sensational novels.” One whole va- 
cation was spent by several members of 
the school in reading the Bible and dis- 
At one time it looked 
would become 


cussing its truths. 
as if the whole 
Christian. 

“This went on,” explained Dr. Kana- 
mori, “until a number of us were baptised. 
Then opposition began. I myself lost 
everything, being turned out by my fam- 
ily and shunned by many of my friends. 
The persecution, however, only strength 
ened our purpose. 


“One Sunday 


schc yl 


afternoon about twen- 
ty-five of us climbed a hill outside 
the city of Kumamoto. In Japanese the 
name of the hill is Hanaoka, ‘The Hill of 
Flowers.’ Here under a large pine tree 
that is still standing we held a dedication 
service, pledging ourselves to preach the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ throughout all 
Japan. We knew nothing of churches, the 
ministry or of missions. All we knew 
was that we had good news and we want- 
ed others to know of it. I remember that 
we sang several hymns that afternoon. 
They had to be in English for we had 
none in Japanese. Favorite among these 
was ‘Jesus, I my cross have taken all to 
leave and follow Thee,’ which was liter- 
ally true for most of us in that group. 


’ 
‘ 








Being one of the older boys | closed the 
meeting with a prayer of dedication and 
then we went down to our school.” 


The society formed that Sunday, and 
known the world over as the Kumamoto 
Band, holds the same place in Japanese 
history as does the Williamstown Hay- 
stack Group in American history. From 
this group have come many of the present 
great Christian leaders in Japan. 


Soon after his graduation Dr. Kana- 
mort began teaching in the Theology De- 
partment of the Doshisha. During the 
next few years of teaching he came in 
touch with the works of various German 
theologians. Their line of thought fasci- 
nated him, and little by little he began to 
doubt many of the fundamentals of his 
early faith At length he felt that he 
could no longer honestly retain his posi- 
tion in the Doshisha, and resigned to take 
up work with the Imperial Japanese Gov- 
ernment During the next twenty years 
\lr. Kanamori traveled throughout the 
length and breadth of the Empire lectur- 
ing on. thrift During these years he 
poke to over a million of his fellow 
countrymen. His simplicity of life and 
earnestness Of purpose won for him a 
host of friends, but he says that these 
were years of great spiritual darkness. 
(,0od seemed to have entirely 
from his life. 


vanished 


\t the height of his popularity came the 
death of his wife. This left him alone 
with nine children. Still deeper dark- 
ness came upon him. God had not only 
withdrawn, but seemed to be sending suf- 
fering. © Little by little the children be- 
gan to feel that in some very real way 
their mother was still with them. They 
placed her picture in different rooms of 
the home and they began to speak of her 
as present with them. Mr. Kanamori tells 
us that he watched this with interest for 
sometime, until, through a question from 
his youngest daughter, he was won back 
to a vital faith in the living Christ. 


[hat was about four years ago. Since 
then Mr. Kanamori has given all of his 
time to preaching his new-found Saviour 
throughout Japan. He has spoken to over 
300,000. Of these 48,000 have made their 
decision. to- enter the Christian life. In 
one church in Tokio alone there have 
been 333 additions in membership as the 
result of one week’s campaign in that 
city. Surely God has been marvelously 
using his servant 


The writer first met Mr. Kanamori 
while the latter was conducting his recent 
campaign in Tokio. For six nights. he 
preached to steadily growing audiences, 
until the last night over 2,000 were packed 
into the Y.M.C.A. hall. He spoke for 
three hours each night, using but one ser- 
mon! The main headings of this address 


were God, Sin, and Salvation through 
Christ 


Mr. Kanamori is to remain in this coun- 
try until early summer. His message is 
that of a prophet. He has already made 
a profound impression wherever he has 
been Those of our colleges and semi- 
naries which are fortunate enough to be 
visited by him are indeed to be congratu- 
lated 


> oa Dar 


RECENT EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGNS 


At Ohio State University 


AT Ohio State University, January 12-14, 
44 J. Stitt Wilson moved the campus as 
no man had ever moved it before, with 
the most timely call from God that this 
present college generation can possibly 
hear. He presents the Christ who puts 
a sacred valuation on every human per- 
sonality, even to the least and lowliest, 
who enthrone’s every human's rights, who 
enfranchises the human soul and lets it 
share in the world’s product. This Christ 
he puts against the paganism of yester- 
day's centuries and against the evident 
paganism rampant in the world today. 
His message strikes home to faculty 
and student alike. He 
fundamental decisions of 


challenges to 
participation, 
consecration and girding on the full armor 
of the love, sacrifice, brotherhood, sonship 
and friendliness of Christ. 

Thirty-two women and 141 men signed 
one or more of his determinations for 
discipleship and 
Christ. Men are enlisting in discussion 
groups and in community service as they 
never have before, in order to relate 
themselves to their brother man. as a 
hearer of the heart of Jesus to other 
folks under other conditions. 

HUNTLEY 


ambassadorship with 


Dupre. 


At Alabama Tech 

i Bag weeks after the Christmas recess 

Dr. W. D. Weatherford visited Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute for a series of 
Upon his arrival, 
Saturday evening, he met with a group 
of forty leaders upon whose shoulders 
rested the responsibility for the success 


evangelistic meetings 


of the campaign and its conservation. 
Four meetings were held in the college 
chapel Sunday and Monday, with a good 
attendance. A special meeting for fra- 
ternity men was also held Sunday after- 
noon. 

[here was no emotional appeal to ex- 
cite the students into making decisions. 
There were no special attractions nor side 
show features. Dr. Weatherford spoke 
simple truths in strong language and il- 
lustrated his message with stories taken 
from his rich experiences among college 
men in the past twenty years. Twenty- 
five men not members of churches de- 
cided for the Christian life. Two of 
this number have already united’ with 
the church of their preference, two others 
are ready to do so at an early date and 
we are hopeful of others. One hundred 
and sixteen men renewed their determina- 
tion to live closer to God. 

Following the meetings with Dr. 
Weatherford, a strong Friendship Council 
was organized. The members, filled with 
fresh enthusiasm, started on a very active 
campaign of personal work. The students 
are greatly pleased with the Friendship 
Council idea and many say that it is the 
biggest thing the Association here has 
ever promoted. A_ special Council of 
Freshmen is now being organized to train 
men for the work next year. Dr. Weath- 
erford’s “Introducing Men to Christ” 
will be used to guide the study of the 
freshmen 


Another important result of the cam- 
paign is the changed attitude of a large 
number of students toward the college 
evils of gambling, profanity, and improper 
dancing. An active body of men have 
been working consistently to eliminate 
the evils that have been prevalent in 


dances and it is believed that the coming 


series of dances will be conducted in a 
thoroughly admirable manner. 
D. F. Foucer. 


At Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 


versity 

A J. ELLIOTT, familiarly known as 
4 he “Dad,” completed on February 13th 
a two-day series of meetings at Ohio 
Wesleyan whose results have been unique 
and pervasive. The message was con- 
structive and dynamic, and thoroughly 
suited to the situation 

The religious leaders of the college had 
been in great distress for some years, 
owing to the fact that the Ohio Wesleyan 
tradition of having a thoroughly search- 
ing and effective special series of meet- 
ings every vear had been broken. While 
yearly efforts had been made, they had 
not in any wise met the expectations. The 
result was that the great mass of new 
students had not been warmed into en 
thusiasm and loyalty for the Christian 
ideals of the school. But during the pres 
ent year two series of meetings have given 
the workers the greatest encouragement. 

Toward the end of the first semester, 
Dr. E. J. Helm came at the invitation of 
the faculty, and conducted a brief series 
of meetings. The tide did not seem to 
recede after his departure; instead, the 
following weeks seemed only to reveal 
afresh the effectiveness of his work. 

Meanwhile the undergraduates had 
heard “Dad” Elliott at the State Conven 
tion and were eager to have him come for 
a little time in the second semester. The 
faculty were glad to accede to this desire 
The organization in preparation for Mr 
Elliott’s work did not appear very promi 
nently on the surface, as the desire was 
to keep away as far as possible from the 
merely mechanical; yet it was conducted 
with the utmost care and prayerfulness 
During the meetings, daily noonday 
luncheons were held in one of the 
churches, where a hundred and _ thirty 
leaders met for conference and prayer 
each day. Mr. Elliott was given an ex- 
tended chapel service as well as speaking 
at evening meetings. 

The scene at the final morning chapel 
service was most impressive. Mr. Elliott 
called all of the students who had not, in 
their own estimation, been living a Chris- 
tian life during the present year, to come 
forward and take his hand as a pledge of 
a new purpose to serve the Kingdom. 
The number of students who responded 
to this invitation was so large it could 
not be counted. 

The success of the meetings was due 
to the constructive message and the utter 
courage of Mr. Elliott, the thoroughness 
of the organization under the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. secretaries, and above all, 
to most earnest and persistent prayer. 

Rotitrn A. WALKER. 
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PUBLIC OPINION ON THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS VOTE 


HAT the general college student 

and faculty sentiment was in favor 

of an immediate ratification of the 
treaty by compromise between the Demo- 
crats and Lodge adherents was evident in 
the results of the Intercollegiate Treaty 
Referendum held on January 13th in 329 
colleges and universities of the country. 
\ total vote of 114,953 was cast. Of this 
number 44,789 favored “a compromise 
between the Lodge and Democratic reser- 
vations in order to facilitate the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty.” Ratification of the 
treaty without reservations or amend- 
ments, was favored by 37,444; 21,161 sup- 
ported the ratification of the treaty with 
the Lodge reservations; 11,559 were op- 
posed to ratification of the league or 
treaty in any form. 

Among those which favored the com- 
promise were Ohio State, Western Re- 
serve, Case, Akron, Ohio Northern, Mt. 
Union, Muskingum, Kenyon, Wittenberg, 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Purdue, Smith, Brown and 
Franklin 

Among those which favored the ratifi 
tion without reservations were, Denison, 
Oberlin, Miami, Wooster, Cornell, North- 
western, Amherst and Centre. 

The supporters of the Lodge reserva- 
tions were Pittsburgh, Beloit, 
Dickinson, Detroit and the Michigan Col- 
lege of Mines. 

The three which opposed 

Johns Hopkins, 
University of Maryland. 

That the vote is of marked significance 
is shown by the number of representa- 
tive institutions in all parts of the coun- 
try which participated. The vote fol- 
lowed considerable publicity pro and con 
in the local college press and in many 
cases was preceded by public debate. At 
Kentucky one chapel hour was given to 
the presentation of the issue just prior to 
the vote. At Rochester two professors 
debated the question, and this was also 
done elsewhere. 

The vote unquestionably attracted wide 
attention. The following from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor is representative of 
the public press: 

One reason why the vote will be worth 
watching is that the promoters have taken 
pains to secure the approval of Senators 
Lodge and Hitchcock to the form of the 
question. . . . The colleges and uni- 
versities offer unusual facilities for organ- 
izing the voting, just as they provide a 
body of voters whose opinions will be 
peculiarly worth noting, especially as the 
faculty vote and the student vote will be 
tabulated separately. The number and 
diffusion of the institutions participating 
will give a nation-wide character to the 
expression, along with a certain element 
that is authoritative. 


Soston, 


ratification 


were Loyola and the 


That the vote was not all clear sailing 
is shown by the fact that at the University 
of Illinois after a full public presenta- 
tion of the treaty and league by Alex- 
ander H. Whyte, the British journalist, in 
which he said: “Europe is waiting for the 
new impulse of the twentieth century. 
This treaty with its league of nations 
covenant is a turning point in the world 


history. America can give Europe this 
new impulse,’ The Daily Illini said edi- 
torially. 


“The Daily Illini’ felt that because so 
few students were vitally interested in the 
question and that so few were really capa- 
ble of giving an intelligent vote, an elec- 
tion of that sort would be meaningless, 
even though it drew a large ballot. It is 
hardly likely that the student body could 
know anything about the question when 
the very men who framed it show so little 
understanding of its meaning. 


The Denisonian felt that each voter 
should cast his ballot according to his 
natural preferences and not merely for 
compromise in order to break the Senate 
deadlock. It says editorially: 

Here let us emphasize the fact that this 


poll was not an effort to break the dead- 
lock, but was strictly a referendum, and 
should therefore have expressed the actu- 
al preference of the American college stu- 
dents, not the makeshifts they were willing 
to compromise on. Thus, a vote for the 
first proposition (no reservations) would 
logically have fully twice the effect, in 
obtaining a satisfactory compromise, that 
a vote for the fourth (compromise) propo- 
sition would have. 

That the campaign preceding the vote 
was non-partisan and in no sense merely 
league propaganda is voiced by The Ken- 
tucky Kernel as follows: 

We regret to hear a few scattered com- 
plaints that the campaign to inform every- 
body on the campus, faculty as well as 
students, of the issues involved, has been 
stigmatized as league propaganda, and 
with difficulty ‘“‘The Kentucky Kernel’’ sup- 
presses its amusement. In‘no case has 
any member of the faculty endeavored to 
influence the student vote, except in guid- 
ing from the errors of ignorance, and lead- 
ing toward the light of an intelligent com- 
prehension of the subject. 


POST-CONVENTION DELEGATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Unive rsity of Texas 


"T*HERE were forty-eight of us, and 

since we left Des Moines we have 
all been anxious to tell something to 
somebody. The night we left for home 
a committee was appointed to see that re- 
ports were made immediately upon our 
return, and policies and plans were dis- 
cussed that would insure some sort of 
sane and permanent results to the dele- 
gates themselves. 

The reporting was at first confined to 
the university community. ‘This is a very 
complicated matter here at “Texas.” 
There is no hall in the city that will hold 
all the students. There is no regular con- 
vocation of the student body. The dele- 
gates were assigned to all the churches 
in the community to be used in the Sun- 
day school classes, the young people’s so- 
cieties, and to take over church services. 
For a week delegates appeared at Morn- 
ing Prayers with a message from the 
convention. Several of the frats have 
invited delegates for Sunday dinner with 
the request that they speak on the con- 
vention. 

Then we began going to the towns 
within a radius of thirty miles. Teams 
of three speakers, and a quartet, drive 
across country where a union service is 
set up. Another feature is the county 
school reporting. There are about sixty- 
five county schools within reach. A meet- 
ing is arranged either for the regular 
weekly entertainment hour or for a 
special night hour when the parents and 
friends attend. At these meetings special 
music is rendered, and sometimes some 
sleight-of-hand trick to amuse the chil- 
dren. At the end a number of curios 
from foreign mission fields are shown. A 
great deal of interest has been shown by 
all classes wherever the cause of modern 
missions has been presented. More than 
a hundred and fifty talks have been made. 

As for the delegates themselves, there 
is the desire on the part of all that the 
group hold together in some way without 
being just one more organization, or one 
more social group on the campus. A 


spirit, just a little different from the 
spirit of other groups, holds them to- 
gether. We have had meetings and plan 
others with the policy that the last few 
minutes of all our gatherings be given 
over to a devotional service of medita- 
tion and united intercession. Aside from 
this, several of the members of the group 
interested particularly in their personal 
relation to the Movement have met for 
the discussion of such problems as may 
present themselves. 

One other thing I might mention. Each 
delegate was asked to write out one 
thought for each day of the Convention. 
A kodak album is being prepared, and 
these daily impressions of the delegates 
will be copied on the pages of this album. 
The book will then be used to perpetuate 
interest in the Convention, and to create 
interest in the next one, four years from 
now. 

James ANDERSON, Jr., 


Brown University 


HE Brown University delegation of 

eleven men and three women has 
taken for its particular task the promo- 
tion of the Brown-in-China plan of Dan 
Kulp, Brown '13, for the establishment of 
a department of sociology at Shanghai 
(Baptist) College. This in addition to 
the regular publicity work on the con- 
vention. : 

One chapel service was given over to 
two men from the delegation who re- 
ported to the undergraduates ,their im- 
pressions of the convention. Delegates 
have also reported to their respective fra- 
ternities and home churches. Groups 
ranging from a single speaker to five, 
including all of the women delegates, 
have spoken in churches of the state. 
Audiences have been union gatherings, 
sometimes as large as a hundred and fifty 
in a small town, or the auditorium of one 
of the largest Providence churches filled 
to overflowing. Engagements are booked 
for some Sundays to come, and this in 
spite of the fact that mid-years are at 
hand. Georce HeEmnt 
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EDITORIALS 


The New Cabinet Men 
— should hold 
posts in the 


new 


the 
Association 


responsible 
cab 


inet? Twenty years ago the writer was 
told that a cabinet position was one of 
very great importance. The experiences 


of the intervening years, with many men 
in many places, convince him that such a 
position is much greater in its possibilities 
than he then imagine. The 
men who fifteen and twenty ago 
held the cabinet positions in college and 


was able to 


years 


university Associations and were true to 
their trust, are today in places of focal 
meaning in the life of the Church and 
»tate 

Who should be asked to take these 
great positions? Above and beyond any- 
thing else, the men chosen should have 


a deep, true, unequivocal devotion to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. These new officers 
and committee chairmen will need every 
grace and virtue they 
or may acquire. 


may now 
We could easily go up 
and down the whole gamut of social, in- 
tellectual and spiritual virtues and graces 
that these men can advantageously use 
But the absolute essential is that a 
man should love, honor and obey the Lord 
Jesus Christ and have a true, 


possess 


one 


burning, 
persistent desire and practice of winning 
others to Him. If a man has athletic 
and intellectual prowess besides, so much 
the better. But many times the well 
known lions of the college campus have 
lain down and purred like a domesticated 


cat before tasks calling for moral cour 
age of a high order; while the man 
whose life is “hid with Christ in God” 
has gone calmly forward. These new 


cabinet men should be, beyond anything 
“Christ’s men”! 


A Great Illusion 


YEVERAL sets of statistics which have 

recently been widely circulated tend to 
indicate that a surprisingly large number 
of university students are members of 
the Church. We understand that in 
state universities the proportion is 
per cent. 

But are the colleges Christian? Judged 
by the tests of genuineness and reality on 
which Jesus insisted, 
really 


else, 


\ 


cer- 
tain 
as high as ninety 


always are they 
Christian? 

A visitor to a certain university which 
reports an wnusually 
church members was impressed by the 
lack of evidence of earnest, 
Christ-like men. Church services were 
attended by a mere handful. Bible study, 
in any public or group sense, seemed un 
known, unless one counted two or three 


large number of 


spontaneous 


large groups of students and townspeople 
who assembled for an informal lecture 
or “sermonette” at the Sunday School 
hour. Only a very few were preparing 
Christian life work and most of 
these were still cherishing a resolve made 
were 


Ne Ww 


ior a 


during school days. Fraternities 
thought to be snobbish. 
lonely and felt themselves 
contempt by an undergrad- 
Judged by these testi- 
monies of the students themselves, 
Christian ? 


popularly 
students 
treated 

uate 


were 
with 

aristocracy. 
is such 


al college 
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A burning evangelism is needed for our 
student generation. We are living under 


a great illusion if we consider that we 
are now Christian. 
Work With Freshmen 
WENTY-EIGHT freshmen were 


found at Kansas University who had 
been, during their school days, members 
of Inner Circles. They have been brought 
together into a group for similar service 
at the university. Such boys are a price- 
asset to an Association. Here is a 
group of men already trained in vital 
personal Christian work and often zealous 
to a degree that puts upperclassmen to 
shame. Such groups could be formed in 
nearly all the larger Associations. To 
the number could be added certain fresh- 
men who in Sunday schools and young 


less 


people’s societieS have shown self-starting 
power in Christian work. What a mis- 
take in spiritual economy not to utilize 
such men, from the day of matriculation! 

We should like to have letters telling 


of other such work with freshmen. In 
certain colleges, freshmen Cabinets and 
Friendship Councils have been formed. 


This makes possible not only “work for 
new students” but rather work with them. 


“Self-Starting™ Christian 


Freshman 


HE Christian Association Movement 

in preparatory schools is not surpassed 
in importance or romantic interest by that 
in any other type of institution. It sends 
into the colleges each year a large num- 
ber of freshmen who not only are zeal- 
ous to continue their church connections 
but who also see the need of a “campus- 
wide” religious movement. The Associa- 
tions and kindred societies in the different 
schools are of great stimulus to each 
other. Each school works out plans 
adapted to its own needs while continuing 
in the fellowship of the Student Christian 
Movement with organizations of the same 
aim elsewhere. Not infrequently boys 
are found in cabinets and committees who 
in thoroughness as well as enthusiasm 
compare favorably with college leaders. 
Altogether it is a most interesting and 
promising part of the Movement. 

The purposes of the school work might 
be stated in general terms as two: 

First, to make available all possible in- 
terchange of fellowship between differ- 
ent schools for the strengthening of the 
work of Christ; 

Second, to send into the colleges the 
largest possible number of “self-starting” 
Christian freshmen. 

Each college Association should keep 
itself linked up with those schools which 


send to it any number of students. Dep- 
utations which go out should always 
have a distinctly spiritual purpose. It is 


hoped that next year’s school conference 
may make it possible for an even larger 
number than usual of college men to act 
as leaders of groups. It is regretted that 
a preparatory school secretary of the 
International Committee has not yet been 
found. Nevertheless work in the school 
\ssociations is progressing favorably. 


A Student's Note 
Book 


\rtley Parson is coming back from 
Manila. Since leaving Harvard he ha 
been rector and dean of the Cathedral oi 
St. Mary and St. John at Manila. 

John Dallas has taken charge of th: 
Episcopal Church at Hanover, N. H. It 
will seem odd not to see him at the con- 
ferences at the center of the Taft Schoo! 
delegation. We are glad for Dartmoutl 

Friends of Arthur Beane, for so many 
years at Harvard, will be interested in 
the testimony to the work of a student 
secretary in the second instalment of “A 


Kansan at Large” in the November 
Atlantic. 
Frank L. Janeway, formerly secretary 


of the Princeton Association, for a num 
ber of years assistant to Dr. W. P. Mer 
rill at the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York, has recently become assistant 
chaplain at Annapolis Naval Academy. 

Wilbert B. Smith, Executive Secretar) 
of the Des Moines Convention, visited the 
University of Michigan recently. Mr 
Smith will, for a few months at least. be 
related to personnel problems of the For 
eign Department of the International 
Committee. 

Among the most interesting periodicals 
that come to my desk are those published 
by the different organizations of Christian 
foreign students. The Indian Christian 
Student, after serving an apprenticeship 
as a multigraphed periodical, has just 
donned the mature dress of black type 
It will always be a welcome visitor, with 
its typically Indian interpretation of 
Christianity as well as of the different 
problems in which students are interested. 

It is always interesting to undergradu- 
ates to find out what their professors are 
thinking about. The printed report of a 
conference of professors held at Northfield 
at the time of the Student Conference last 
June has recently been published. The 
addresses deal with such interesting topics 
as compulsory chapel and the opportunity 
of the Christian professor, in his teaching 
function, as a friend, and as a coach. 

“Freshmen may come and seniors may 
go, but the faculty goes on forever” does 
not just now apply to university presi- 


dents. President Burton leaves Minne- 
sota to become the head of Michigan. 


President Schurman leaves Cornell after 
twenty-eight years in office. Now comes 
word that President Thompson of Ohio 
State has resigned, to take effect as soon 
as a younger successor can be found. 
No one could envy these three university 
boards the task ahead of them, but many 
will eagerly watch for their decisions. 
John L. Mott sailed for India last 
month to begin his life work as an Asso- 
ciation secretary in that great field. As 
transportation secretary of the Des 
Moines Convention, he made many 
friends in all sections of the country. We 
had been hoping that he could help, for a 
few months at least, in our Student work. 
That he should feel led to push out at 
once into one of the neediest sections of 
the world is what one would expect who 
knew his past and his present convictions. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


[he students at Baylor University Col- 
lege of Medicine, recently pledged $25,000 
toward a fund for en- 
larging their own medi- 
cal school. This was an 
average of nearly $100 
per student. 


A Generous 


Gift 


Here we have another evidence of the 
students to support any 
worthy cause in which they believe. This 
is an encouraging sign to those who have 
steadily maintained that students will glad- 
ly give to the support of Christian work, 
at home and abroad. If they do not give 
generously it usually is because they have 
not been properly informed of the worthi- 
ness of the cause; or, in other words, 
those who have information have not 
seen that it was adequately presented to 
the student body. 


readiness of 


Cornell University Association enter- 
tained an inter-church conference of vil- 
gathered from a large 
radius, on February 
9-12. A _ thorough-go- 

ing program was ar- 

ranged. Commenting 
on this conference, The 


lage ministers, 


The Village 
Miniter 


Churchman says: 


The village minister is in hard straits 
nowadays. He was once a giant in the 
land. The village doctor and the village 
parson of our forefathers’ days were men 
of light and leading. We read that the 
village doctor is hurrying to the city. The 
countryside is losing from its community 
life this counsellor, friend and physician. 
The village minister is not faring well, 
but in his hands lies the most important 
work for God and the country that is given 
to a minister to do. The whole aspect of 
our village life is changing. What is to 
be its future? 

This situation may fairly claim the at- 
tention of our Associations, particularly 
those in agricultural colleges. This would 
seem to be one of the points where the 
student Associations can co-operate with 
other departments of the Association, for 
the County Work Department has been 
keenly interested in this problem for a 
number of years and has made a large 
contribution, 


It is a cause for great encouragement 
that in most of the church colleges there 
are plans for a series 
of evangelistic address- 
es sometime during the 
year. We have recent- 
ly heard of two nation- 
al church boards which are making careful 
plans to have such a series in every col- 
lege and school affiliated with their work. 
\ddresses, however, are in themselves sel- 
dom powerful enough to kindle fires. So 
the Association forces may come in to 
supplement most effectively the public 
meetings. Careful preliminary prepara- 
tions must be made, through prayer, per- 
sonal work, Bible study, and training lead- 
ers for later groups. During and follow- 
ing the addresses the Association workers 
can do much to pervade the student body 
with a spirit of co-operation and fellow- 
ship without which no great corporate 
spiritual movement is possible. 


Evangelism in 


Church Colleges 


from Prince- 
“In a quiet way things are happen- 
ing here. Men are 

Kindling catching fire and shar- 
4 , ing Christ in a way 
Spiritual Fires hat this campus has 


not seen in a genera- 
I am convinced that the fault of 
a good deal of student work is much more 
obvious than we think, and that the rem- 
edy is good old-fashioned personal work 
done with a modern and human spirit!” 

President Mackenzie reminded us at 
Des Moines that above all else men need 
God. And Jesus Christ alone has pre- 
sented the way of our reaching God and 
of God communicating His will and 
power to men. This fundamental truth 
applies to students no less than to other 
men. Hence we rejoice that things are 
“happening” at Princeton in this “quiet 
way. 

The whole history of the Student 
Christian Movement is traced by the rec- 
ord of lives which have become incan- 
descent by unbroken connection with 
Christ. Unless the power of Christ 
shines forth through the lives of indi- 
vidual students today, can we hope to 


This good word comes 


ton: 


tion. 


persuade men that that power is available 
for social and industrial readjustments ? 

It is good to know that no one college 
has a monopoly of such happenings. Re- 
ports are being received from al] sections 
of the country, especially since the Des 
Moines Convention, of spiritual fires 
kindling. Wherever such is the case a 
grave responsibility exists to share the 
gift of God. Such sharing is in reality 
what is meant by the phrase, The Student 
Christian Movement. 


One of the lessons of the war experi- 
ence was the value of community social 


life. In many places 
An AIll- this gave a new im- 
petus to wholesome 


College Hike 


college-wide social life. 
An example comes to us 
from Oklahoma A. and M. College 
when last November the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W.C. A. carried out an all-college hike. 
Students and faculty assembled at 5:30 
P. M. and, with the university band at its 
head, the crowd hiked out to the college 
farm for a camp fire and impromptu pro- 
gram. This is suggestive of the type of 
social affairs which the Association can 
promote which will enlist the whole stu- 
dent body and promote a wholesome so- 
cial spirit. 


TEAM PLAY IN BIBLE STUDY 


WENTY-FIVE choice men of the 

Penn State Association met with Har- 
rison S. Elliott for four conferences, each 
lasting two hours, that they might dis- 
cover the best method of leading Bible 
study groups and of conducting a success- 
ful leaders’ training conference. The 
procedure was as follows: 

For the first two hours Mr. Elliott led 
ten of the group in a Bible study class. 
After the class hour the men who had 
been looking on criticized freely the 
methods employed, making suggestions as 
to how the class might have been more 
successfully conducted. Suggestions were 


written on the blackboard, then freely 
discussed. 
In the second two-hour period the 


twenty-five men met under Mr. Elliott's 
leadership in a leader’s training confer- 
ence. In this conference Mr. Elliott at- 
tempted to accomplish two things: 1. To 
direct the study of the men upon a com- 
mon lesson in preparation for the leader- 
ship of their own groups. 2. To demon- 
strate a successful method of conducting 
a leaders’ training conference. At the 
close Mr. Elliott called attention to the 
fact that they had spent no more time 
on this lesson than each one should have 
spent alone in preparing for the leading 
of a group. “Furthermore,” said he, and 
agreement was unanimous, “the help you 
have secured in studying this lesson with 
twenty-four other men has greatly in- 
creased your knowledge and your effi- 
ciency as a leader.” 

In the third meeting of the group sev- 
eral who had the night before been in the 
normal class, led classes of freshmen, 
using the lesson which had been mastered 
in the normal class. Afterwards the 


leaders met with Mr. Elliott to dis- 
cuss the results of their work. The 
latter had spent some time in each group 
and was able to offer constructive criti- 
cisms, 

These twenty-five men met once more, 
to prepare another lesson which several 
of them were to teach to other groups of 
freshmen that same evening. This time 
the normal class was led by the secretary 
of the Association. It took the group 
longer to work out this lesson, but the 
net results were a thorough mastery of 
the material, together with definite sug- 
gestions as to just how successfully to 
lead the groups. 

There is no royal road to success. It 
took eight hours at Pennsylvania State 
to inaugurate this method successfully; 
in any given institution where it has never 
been tried it would take at least as many 
hours. After the initial training, the 
leaders’ training conference ought not to 
take more than one hour and a half or 
two hours each week. The importance 
of this work justifies payment of any 
price essential to securing efficient lead- 
ership. 

The method may be summed up by the 
phrase, “studying together under a plan 
that has been tested and approved by the 
experience of many men.” The investing 
of this amount of time each week enables 
the leaders to remedy their mistakes and 
practically to complete their preparation 
for leading their next group session. 

How long shall we have to wait before 
the leaders of our Bible and mission 
study classes demand a weekly training 
conference that shall give them the op- 
portunity to work out their problems to- 
gether in real team fashion? 


1] 








| . . 
Communications 


To THE Epitor 


[ have been much interested in the arti- 
the January number about the 
l‘riendship Council plan. In reading the 
account of the operation of this plan in 


cles in 


lennessee, I note that it says “The four 
elective officers choose a chairman and an 
assistant chairman for each of ten com- 
mittees The four officers, with 
these sixteen committeemen, constitute 
the Promotion Committee.” Now this 
committee, it seems to me, could take 
care of only a limited number of students 
and | am wondering how such a plan 
could be applied to a large student body. 
FRIENDSHIP COUNCIL 
HE point raised in the above commu 


nication seems a fair one and we took 
the liberty of asking H. F. Comer, State 
Secretary of Tennessee, to reply to this 


inquiry. He follows: 

To take a larger student body, 
it is necessary simply to have more than 
chairman on each of these 
committees. I worked the 


writes as 
care of 


assistant 
student 


one 


same 


plan at Georgia School of Technology 
with 1,000 students. We chose additional 
men on each committee, making a total 
of 91 men. The plan worked well and I 
sce no reason why it could not be used 


with any student body.” 


One Foreign Student 
Develops 


] REMEMBER the 
from Peru. The 


arrived 
remember 


day he 
reason | 


the incident so clearly, though it was four 
years ago, is, I think, because his English 
was very broken, so that it took long for 


to me and for me to 
and in the rush of the opening days 
stuck up like a 


him to communicate 
reply, 
the experience sore 
thumb 

He was just the average 
freshman foreign student, 


incoming 
below the aver- 
and timid in manner. 

the years he 
taking advantage of 
nities offered, and today he is one of the 
the foreign delegation and. is 
so highly esteemed among the membership 
of the Association that a year ago he was 
elected to the Board of Directors. 


He went to the Des Moines Conference 


ane in Size 
Through has plodded 
along, the opportu- 


leaders in 


and came back with a message that 
thrilled the large audience in ‘our. Audi- 
torium. He gave his impressions and 


told how his heart was moved by the ap- 
peals made until he could hardly keep 
back the tears when he thought of all that 
the Christian co-operation, that thing 
which was being talked from the platform, 
would mean to Mexico and many of the 
other Latin-American with 
which he is so familiar. 

There was fire in his appeal as he used 
the Christ of the Andes and 
the solution of international 
the spirit of Jesus Christ. 
potentiality is present in many of 
but make provision for 
them and opening their capacity 
influence of 


countries, 


as a 
plead 
problems in 

I he 
the sf 
touching 
to the 


hgure 
ror 


men if we 


Christ 
H. E. Witson. 
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A National Secretary 


for Africa 


é the fourth of December, 1919, six 
American Negroes and one English- 
man met in the conference room of the 
Foreign Department of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. and made 
a decision that is destined to result in a 
new and significant chapter in the history 
of missionary effort. 


The decision was briefly this: In view 
of the revelations of need coming out of 
the war and the open doors made possible 
by it, the English National Council of 
the Y. M. C. A. was very anxious to begin 
work for Africans, Indians and Colonials 
in East Africa. The war work had shown 
the possibilities of such work. For obvi- 


ous reasons, the English National Coun- 


MAX YERGAN 
(Somewhere in Africa) 


cil desired that the first national secretary 
go out under its auspices, but that he be 
a regular secretary of the Foreign De- 
partment of the International Committee, 
in order that he might be financed by 
America and have behind him the full 
support of the Colored Men’s Department 
of the International Committee. The 
English Council was further represented 
as holding that it was desirable that the 
national secretary should be an American 
Negro. It was, therefore, decided that 
Max Yergan, who had rendered such ac- 
ceptable service as secretary with the 
troops in British East Africa during the 
war, should be appointed national secre- 
tary; that the budget should be under- 
written by the Foreign Department of 
the International Committee and raised 
by the Colored Men’s Department from 
the colored people and the friends of 
Africa throughout the country; and that 
the workers should be recruited mainly 





from the ranks of Negro college men in 
America. 


Like those who first planted the Asso- 
ciation in Asia and in South America, the 
man selected to pioneer in the great Dark 
Continent was chosen from among the 
student secretaries. In 1916 Max Yergan 
was a traveling secretary in the colored 
colleges. At the Cleveland Conv ention he 
heard E. C. Carter tell of the service be- 
ing rendered by the Association in the 
armies of the Allies. He also appealed 
for men to work with the troops of India 
and Africa. In deciding to answer the 
call, Yergan was moved by a deep long- 
ing to render service where it was most 
needed, and to open doors of opportunity 
through which his fellow students might 
enter into world service. He went from 
Cleveland to the King’s Mountain Con- 
ference, and there he urged the students 
and leaders to unite in prayer to the end 
that God might enable him to serve in 
such a manner as to open the way for 
other colored workers. A memorable 
period of intercession followed this re- 
quest. 


The sailing of Mr. Yergan will, with 
out a doubt, point > the planting of th 
Association on the last of the continents 


But, more than that, it contains im 
measurable possibilities for the colored 
students of America. The Foreign De- 


partment of the Y. M. C. A. has now 
made it possible for them to give expres 

sion to their long pent-up desire to gi 
to the rescue of their unfortunate broth 
ers of Africa. It will have a tendency 
to encourage’ international thinking, 
which is so essential to any group or race 
that is itself suffering from discrimina- 
tions or proscriptions of any kind. Here- 
tofore it has not been easy to interest col- 
ored students in mission study, largely 
because the mission boards, with few ex- 
ceptions, have not called for Negro mis- 
sionaries. This opening door will create 
a new interest in world affairs. 


With hope and unselfishness Negro stu 
dents of America will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to stretch forth helpful hands ac ross 
the sea. 


TOBIAS. 


Who's Who in this Issue 


Bishop Francis McConnell has a special 
relationship to the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Mexico. He is also 
on the Committee on Industrial Rela 
tions of the Interchurch World Move 
ment. 


Mrs. W. A. Montgomery is president 
of the Women’s American Baptist For 
eign Misston_Society. 

Theodore Ainsworth: Greene was form 
erly secretary of the Amherst Christian 


Association and is now assistant pastor 
at the Brick Church, New York City. 


CHANNING H. 


Rollin A. Walker is a professor at Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 
J. R. Denyes, as a missionary under 


the Methodist Board, has represented his 
Alma Mater, Northwestern University, 
on the foreign field. 


Channing H. Tobias is secretary 
the Association in colored colleges. 

The Intercollegian, 347 Madison Ave 
nue, New York City, is edited by the fol- 
lowing committee of the Student Depart- 


for 


ment; A. J. Elliott, Frederick M. Harris, 
Earl H. Kelsey, Elmore McKee, i 
Latourette, J. Lovell Murray, E. B. 
Shultz, George Irving, and David R. 
Porter. 
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Asso Students of The World 
ca, the 
t Dark Three years ago there was only one 
1g the Chinese secretary giving his time to stu- 
fergan dent work; now there are fifteen. 
olored The Committee on Friendly Relations 
ion he \mong Foreign Students has recently re- 
Uh ceived literature from the “Cercle Inter- 
ice be national des Etudiants et Etudiantes” at 
in the 16 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. This move- 
pealed ment represents an effort on the part of 
India French students to provide full information 
er the concerning educational opportunities for 
lone- any students going to France from the 
\'nited States. Communications should be 
} Most addressed to the Agence D'Informations 
‘tunity Universitaires et Scolaires, 13, Quai de 
might Conti, Paris. Jean Le Gall, who is a mem- 
trom ber of the Committee, has recently returnea 
Con to France after a period of study in the 
udents University of Illinois. He has expressed an 
1e end earnest desire to extend a most cordial wel- 
we in come to all American students who may be 
. going to France 
ly for |. Barza, Executive Secretary of the Stu- 
orable dent Branch of the Y. M. Cc. A. in Manila, / 
is re has recently arrived in New York for a 
period of special study He may be reached 
, through the Foreign Department of the 
with International Committee at 347 Madison CENTRAL EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE CHINESE STUDENTS’ CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
Df the Avenue IN AMERICA 
nents There is an increasing interest on the . 
Ss im part of British Indian students in coming N f h F ld 
plored to America for study. These students speak otes rom t ec 1c S 
n De with much appreciation of the work of the . 
. now Y. M. Cc. A. among the Indian troops and In response to a notice in the daily bul- five men gO away for Saturday and Sunday, 
<pres have also expressed an earnest hope that letin of the Des Moines Convention thirty January 17 and 18, -in a special retreat 
the United States Government may modify American Indian delegates and workers’ setting-up conference for the second sem- 
to 5 its regulations so that Indian students may among Indians came together for a_ ester. A splendid spirit was shown and a 
broth be admitted to this country without the luncheon and conference on their particular fine program has been arranged for the 
dency humiliating experience of detention in the _ field On subsequent days similar meet- year 
nking, immigrant stations ings discussed the problems of organization The new Association at Southern Branch, 
r race Professor Adelmiro Calvo of the National and community betterment among the In- University of California, is starting two 
mina University of La Plata, Argentina, is spend- dian tribes for the help of the students who world problems discussion groups. 
Here ing a few weeks in the United States visit- were returning to their reservations. A Definite foreign work projects one now 
“ol ing several universities with a view to resolution was passed favoring the estab- being started by a goodly number of Pacific 
it CO gaining information regarding courses of lishment of a central, interdenominational Coast universities, including Pomona, Occi- 
rgels special interest to Argentine students, and Christian training school for the prepara- dental, Stanford University of California, 
w ¢€x iso concerning student life and activities “tton-of*Christian leaders among American University of Southern California, Eugene 
mis n this country Indians. Bible University 
“reate An increasing number of the larger boards Williamette University sent a deputation 
of education co-operated in the observ- of ten men to the town of Woodburn for a 
Prep School News ance of the Universal Day of Prayer. The week-end. The program included an enter- 
» stu day this year has been of unusual tainment for a high school, a stag social 
ppot In conjunction with the recent meeting significance because the Inter-Church for the Hi-Y Club, a meeting for prayer 
cross 1 New York of the Headmasters Asso World Movement also designated this Sun- and conference with the village pastors, 
ciation an informal conference was held day as a special Lifework Recruiting Day personal work with the boys on a hike, and 
oncerning the next preparatory school and the Council of Church Boards of Edu- a community sing on Saturday night. Sun- 
AS conference Several suggestions we re made cation encouraged its special observ- day morning all the pulpits were taken by 
which should help to make the next con ince as Dedication Day The United the deputation and a Sunday evening union 
ference the most helpful one yet held Brothers in Christ issued a special sixteen- service led up to the climax of decisions 
ue \mong those who attended this meeting Page bulletin which was sent to pastors The results of this trip which stand out 
vere the following headmasters: Holmes ®nd workers among students are: two high school boys won to the 
ecial of Worcester, Peabody of Groton, Perry of Information continues to reach us indi- Christian life; a Hi-Y Club organized; a 
iodist Phillips Exeter, Swetland of Peddie, “Sill cating desperate need among several for- Bible study group started. 
also of Kent, Sharpe of Blair, Stearns of Phillips ©!8" students in the United States An 
Rela \ndover, St. John of Choate, Thayer of St increasing number of these students are Southwest 
love Mark’ Several others were detained by having to drop out of college and are seek- The Christian Democracy Club at the 
illness and a severe storm The Interna- ing employment by which to maintain University of Missouri holds a weekly 
tional Committee is anxious to receive sug- themselves Quite a number are ill and forum, with what interest one may easily 
ident gestions from all who are interested, which being unable to meet their ordinary ex- imagine by glancing at the subjects for 
For will make this June conference more help- Penses are greatly embarrassed by medical discussion which include: Autocracy vs 
ful both to the schools and the colleges. and hospital bills. The Student Christian Democracy in the Steel Strike: Ideals of 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. 1. Under Associations will certainly wish to respond the New German Constitution; Democracy 
orm the chaplaincy of the Rev. Harding Hughes, '¢t® this appeal on behalf of certain cases and Religion; Are Our Social Institutions 
stiat the religious work at St. George’s is not Contributions and inquiries should be ad- Democratic? Securing Justice for All in 
astor centered in a regular, organized student ressed to Charles D. Hurrey, 347 Madison the Courts. 
_— Christian Association, but takes the form Avenue, New York City. Careful preparations were made at the 
ity. of (1) masters and boys assisting in the University of Missouri for an evangelistic 
Ohio Sunday schools of the neighborhood and in Pacific Coast campaign March 1-3, led by Robert P. 
the conduct of a boys’ club: (2) the use of : Wilder. The local churches co-operated 
the duplex envelope system of donations _Since the return from Des Moines of the with the two Associations in appointing the 
nder by practically all the boys of the school, (3) University of California delegation the cab- campaign committee. 
1 his Americanization meetings for the Portu- net has voted to raise $5,000 on the campus Every Association in the State of Arkan- 
A guese of the city, Bible classes in which for Christian work abroad. : ; sas has been carrying on a campaign for 
7 mission instruction is given, addresses by On the return journey from Des Moines Bible study groups during January. 
visiting speakers. é pow pe ers of ——— and sage — Men of the University of Oklahoma are 
: : it ate ou 1eir plans for thoroughly reporting establishing a ‘Junior University’ in 
tor e... mn setgeect meg hcomer Mo pl se the convention. A daily meeting gave the Brazil. Frank M. Long, O. U. ’08, is to be 
ing the school chapel service Bon oa - opportunity for expression of new purposes its representative. Following a University 
A ve de bani oe 3 : 2 ; ° ny 2 stu- and resolves. A number of students volun- Convocation, one hundred men constituted 
4 nts and pastors are used as leaders. teered before the end of the journey was I selves a cz i i 
to Typewritten lists of daily Bible readings reached 7 - pores ge ely at ely sg a 
art are circulated among the members of The Uni it f Washi itted ne Oe ae Se eee 
man groups, as well as a few who do not attend pag Rg “tee ington remitted man was asked to carry the expense of 
ri ie cela “wae : ot enc the $1 fee for late registration of the Des Long for at least one day—a cost of $4.11. A 
5 school is sundustell ty one pene Sunsey Moines delegates. That is quite a conces- clock told the story as Long’s year was 
B, Association, keeping =e & meal anentane sion. The university also, and it is a provided—the first five days of January 
R. of long standing. The Blairstown delega- - a Raped 7 gg he Selegation © a taken by one, assuring a Happy New 
tion is at the heart of a vigorous nee c — o one or two assembly hours in Year’s day—soon Easter was passed—then 
oe Ss year’: which to report. the Fourth of July— Armistice Day — 
. The University of California had twenty- Thanksgiving Day, etc. 
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AMERICAN 


Rocky Mountain 


Twenty-nine men at Col- 
were organized into five depu- 
week of the 


Southwestern 
Kansa 


tation team which spent a 


Chi ' holidays in as many different 
tow! in Kansas and Oklahoma The nov- 
Ity f their program gave them success in 
their ompetition with dancing, roller- 
kating and picture shows, with the result 
of 1 definite decisions The influence 
ipon the men themselves is expressed by 


of them as follows ‘We have attained 

new vision of life and a greater vision 

Oo rvice we have gotten out of the rut, 

ind are ready to do what good we may in 
the reat cause of Christ 


Middle West 


The University of Cincinnati delegates to 
Volunteer Convention returned 
piration Unexpected oppor- 
tunities opened for them to report their 
ions to the churches and 
throughout the city 
booked up for 


th Student 

keen with in 
or ention impres 
une re pie’ ocieth 


\lrendy the delegation is 


every Sunday afternoon and evening for 

vo months, in addition to engagements 
for one or more evenings of each week 
Out of the Des Moines group an enthus- 


also been organized. 
Des 


gospel team has 
delegate, 

had no thought of the mission field, 
epting a position in Africa as a 
truction work in 
mission board The 
delegation is really growing 
credit for it all 
which 


One who before going to 
Moine 

now ret 
civil engineer to do 
four 


pirit of the 


provines for his 


in its earnestness and the 
weekly prayer 
the delegation is regularly holding 

The towa State College delegates at the 
Volunteer Convention meeting 
with the Student Volunteer 
have spoken on the 
chapel 
town 


placed on the circle 


once i 
fand 


are 
month 
They 


college 


convention at 
church services 
outside of the col- 


and at six 
of the One date 
lege community has been accepted 
Delegates from South Dakota College kept 
member of the faculty and townspeople 
informed concerning the convention by 


sending back each day the Des Moines 
newspapers and by writing frequent per- 
sonal letters. Upon their return they found 


that practically the entire college commun- 


itv wa informed concerning the purpose 
of the convention and eager to receive the 


The reports were 
chapel, in Association 
ind in the local churche 

The Des Moines Convention brought re- 


report of the delegates 


given at meetings, 


ults at Yanktown College in their cam 
paign for $650 for the Fenega Fund, which 
part of the support of an alumna who has 
spent twenty years in Africa 
For the first time in the history of Madi- 


s of the city simultaneously 
and evening 
sentatives of the University of Wis- 
consin delegation. Each church was visited 
by a team of from three to five speakers 
who had carefully worked out their reports 

Several members of the University of 
Michigan delegation have Student 
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on, the churche 


rave their morning services 


to repre 


become 


INDIAN DELEGATES AND LEADERS AT DE 


Volunteers 
Moines 


The faculty at Indiana University called 
i special all-university convocation § at 
which delegates to Des Moines reported the 
convention The delegates by teams have 
also been very busy speaking before young 
people's Bloomington and ad- 


since their return from Des 


societies in 


joining territory 


February 4th Kenneth J. Saunders spoke 


it a regular convocation With this meet- 
ing a campaign launched by the Y. M. C 


\ to raise $1,500 
Mr. A. L 

In order to have its message reach more 
men, the Y. M. C. A. has just organized 
i Workers’ seventy-five 

Redfield College, S. D., decided to use 
for the Lake Geneva Conference Funds of 
the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., any sur- 
plus secured in their joint budget campaign. 
This idea could well be widely used to ac- 
cumulate funds of sufficient proportions to 
issure strong delegations each year. 

The Friendship Council at Dakota Wes- 
leyan did effective work in arranging per- 
sonal interviews for the members of their 
groups during the evangelistic campaign 
led by Dr. Beebe of lliff Seminary. Several 
outstanding men on the campus made de- 
cisions during the campaign 

Upper ltowa University had a very 
cessful ‘“‘Week of College Evangelism,” in 
which the two Associations took an active 
part An important feature was the per- 
interviews with about seventy-five 
per cent of the student body. 

When a call came from the Minneapolis 
Y. M. C. A. for volunteers to 
carrying on the Association’s Americaniza- 
tion work, attention was called to the 
potential possibilities of the student body 
it the university. Not a great deal of time 
or energy was show that all 
the help needed could be obtained The 
students are volunteering to give one eve- 
ning a week to go to various parts of the 
city to conduct classes in United States 
history and elementary English among the 
foreign population A complete schedule is 
now in operation, handled by fifteen of the 
students 

The building of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College Association was turned over 
to the authorities for the care of 
victims of the influenza epidemic. 


as its fellowship fund for 
Miller, secretary at Lahore, India 


Council of 


suc- 
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The Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Legion refused to sanction “‘Cootie”’ as 
the name of the post which has recently 
been organized at Indiana University. 

The Wheaton College Association con- 
ducts the regular Sunday afternoon ser- 
vices at the county poor farm Two gospel 
teams have been making trips throughout 

THE BEST THING THIS MONTH 

Six students at the Indian School 
at Flandreau, S. D., attended the 
first meeting of an Inner Circle, 
which meets at 5:45 A. M 


S MOINES 


the year Friday 
half hour of prayet 
preparation for the following Sunday. 

At Purdue University the Association ar- 
ranges the schedule of the fraternity after- 
dinner talks by members of the faculty 
Each fraternity has one faculty speaker 
each month The plan proved very 
helpful in bringing about a better under- 
standing between students and faculty and 
in offering an opportunity for them to meet 
in a way outside of the 

The City School Board has allowed the 
Boys’ Work Committee of Grinnell the use 
of the school gymnasium every evening and 
three afternoons during the The dit 
ferent clubs has centered their 
here throughout the winter \ basket bal 
league is being organized which already 


Every 


teams meet for a and 


has 


social classroom 


week 


boys’ work 


has 


ibout 100 members in an attempt to 
start Americanization work among some 
Mexican railway workmen one of the cab- 


inet men invaded a pool hall and started a 
class in English The class met for several 
nights in the pool hall until arrangements 


could be elsewhere 


Sixty Ohio State men are doing 
service work in including 
clubs, gymnasium cl Sé and other juven 
ile work in the factory districts and sub- 
urbs \ number of men are active it 
community work in various 

The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. at Ol 


University have organized during the past 


made to meet 
social 


Columbus, boys’ 


also 


centers 


month three new Sunday school class it 
small communities At the time of organ 
zation there were sixteen present tl 


increased to sixty-six 


In accordance with the Y. M. C. A. poli: 
of interchurch parties 


number has 


co-operation, five 


were given in Lane Hall during the holi 
days by the various church and religious 
organizations of Ann Arbor for those stu 


town during the 
Each party was giver 
church or group of churche 
and the was concluded by a unior 
meeting on Janury 4th, combining all the 
young people's that 


dents who remained in 
Christmas vacation 
by a different 


series 


societies on 


South 


At Virginia Polytechnic 
unteer Band of four has been 
organized as a direct result of the Des 
Moines Convention. One of these four was 


evening 


Institute a Vol 
members 


captain of the 1919 football team 
Mission study classes have been started 
and a Student Volunteer Band of sever 


members has been organized at the Medical 
College of Virginia as a result of the con- 
vention. 

After the delegation from one of the Ken- 
tucky colleges had made its report, a stu- 
dent who had not attended the convention 
changed his lifework and decided to become 
a medical missionary. At another college 
the convention has put the Association on 


its feet again and at still another, twelve 
students and faculty men who comprised 
the delegation pledged themselves during 


the trip to keep the Morning Watch. 


afternoon these 
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A Student Volunteer Band has been or- 
ganized at Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
since Des Moines. 


At Georgia Tech a special Des Moines 
issue of the college paper was issued which 
gave a comprehensive report of the con- 
vention. 


A banquet was recently given at the 
University of South Carolina to seventy- 
six men who had not missed a single Bible 
study class this school year. 


The University of Georgia Association 
conducts vesper services every evening, 
after supper, with an average attendance 
of thirty-five to forty men. 


A deputation from Peabody College re- 
cently visited McTyiere School, with the re- 
sult of thirty-seven decisions for the 
Christian life. 


Middle Atlantic 


Three of the delegates from Ursinus Col- 
lege have volunteered for foreign mission- 
ary service since the Des Moines Conven- 
tion. Ursinus has six deputation teams, 
several of which are out every week-end. 


Dr. Mitchell of Boston University recent- 
ly delivered a series of addresses at Dick- 
inson College, Pa. At the close of his visit 
seventy-eight students made decisions to 
devote their lives to the Christian ministry, 
to missionary work, and to various forms of 
social service. 


The religious meetings are well attended 
at the Pennsylvania colleges. At Juniata 
the attendance averages about thirty per 
cent of the men students and at Ursinus 
about fifty per cent. 


At West Virginia University Bible study 
effort has been devoted to getting students 
into the church classes and to co-operating 
with the community school of religious edu- 
cation which is handling the groups for 
teacher training. 


New England 


Brown University has secured some of 
their strongest students for leaders of the 
freshman groups during the second semes- 
ter. In addition, other groups are meeting 
in fraternity houses. 


The Amherst Association is running a 
series of Sunday evening meetings dealing 
with various religious problems which are 
being very well supported by the student 
hody They have been fortunate in secur- 
ing, among others, such speakers as Pro- 
fessor Harry F. Ward of Union Seminary, 
Dr. Richard C, Cabot of Boston, President 
Butterfield of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, President Mackenzie of Hartford 
Theological Seminary, and Dr. Wilfred 
Grenfell. 

At a meeting of the thirty-three delegates 
who represented Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology at Des Moines, they organized 
six follow-up committees to disseminate the 
information and inspiration of the conven- 
tion. These committees are on fraternities, 
professional societies, publicity by paper 
and poster. Another committee is to pre- 
sent the convention to the café and 
hydraulic laboratory, where men bring 
their lunch, and in Walker, where most of 
the student body eat. In short talks they 
will bring out the points of the convention 
which are applicable to engineers, 


An exclusively freshman religious organi- 
zation has been organized at Yale. This 
meets informally around the fire in the 
College Y. M. C. A. on Thursday nights for 
forty-five minutes. A ten-minute talk is 
given by some faculty speaker or upper- 
classman on some religious question, and 
the rest of the meeting is devoted to frank 
discussion by freshmen present. The sub- 
jects have been, “Standards of Freshman 
Year’; “Freshman Year and Religion”; 
“What Constitutes a Good Yale Class?’ It 
has been the purpose to have the group 
small at the beginning, letting it grow 
svontaneously. Attendance has been from 
thirty to sixty weekly. 


Book Reviews 


Progressive Religious Thought in America, 
by J. W. Buckham. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, $2.00. 

Labels, on anything except the simplest 
canned goods, are always a disadvantage. 
When they are slapped on men and move- 
ments they usually succeed in obscuring 
the trath. To a certain extent the title 
of this book is misleading, as also is the 
frequent use in the book of the term ‘‘the 
new theology.”” The volume contains a 
series of studies of the men who have par- 
ticipated in what one might call the lib- 
erating movement within American the- 
ology. We should be very proud of the fact 
that most of these theologians were men 
in the active ministry, in touch with life 
and its problems. In fact, the impression 
as one lays down the book is that America 
has really made a tremendous contribution 
to theology ‘“‘as a progressive science,”’ a 
contribution that is vital rather than 
merely speculative. 

The spirit in which the book is written 
is very broad, and all but extremists on 
both sides should be highly pleased with 
this first systematic treatment of such an 
important subject. F. M. H. 


Medical Missions, by Bishop Walter R. 
Lambuth. Introduction by William H. 
Welch. Student Volunteer Movement. $1. 
Immense interest nowadays is being 

shown in the medical branch of foreign 

missionary work. Its importance in reliev- 
ing the present acute suffering of the 
world, its effect—on both the remedial and 
preventive sides—in combatting the inter- 
national ravages of disease, its economic 
value as a factor in human conservation, 
its expression of the social outreach of 

Christianity, all combine to claim for it the 

attention of the mind and heart of the 

Christian public. 


' Bishop Lambuth has brought out forcibly 


these aspects of the present significance of 
medical missions. He has shown, too, the 
reasons for the immediate demand on the 
part of missionary societies for a large 
number of high grade doctors for everseas 
service. He has set forth, very convincingly 
and with perhaps an over-iteration, the 
spiritual possibilities of medical missionary 
work. 

The book is primarily a textbook. In 
expounding the principles and practice of 
medical missions the author draws upon his 
own rich experience of fourteen years of 
medical service in China and eighteen years 
as a Mission Board Secretary, upon his wide 
and frequent journeyings through mission 
lands and upon his continued study of the 
subject of his present subject. 

The range of the book can best be given 
by its chapter headings: The Need, The 
Missionary Himself, The Aim and Scope, 
From Candidate to Missionary, Master 
Workmen and Their Implements, Woman's 
Work for Woman, The Challenge, The Se- 
cret of Power. J. i. M. 


The Main Points: A Study in Christian Be- 
lief. By Charles R. Brown. Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. $1. 

There is a frequent sense of need for a 
concise, dependable statement of the es- 
sence of the Christian religion. Some years 
ago Dean Brown preached a series of ser- 
mons on the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, which were later published 
in this volume. He discusses fairly, briefly 
and in his usual convincing and winsome 
style such themes as the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, the Atonement, authority of thé 
Bible, and the fundamental concepts of 
Christianity as held by the Church today. 
Though not the most recent, Dean Brown's 
book remains one of the best of the contri- 
butions on the fundamentals of our Chris- 
tian faith. R. A. McC. 


Keeping in Condition. By H. H. Moore. 

Association Press. 75 cents. 

Mr. Moore has given within brief space 
an unusually clear and simple, yet compre- 
hensive, treatment of the general question 
of health and growth during youth. There 


is a splendidly commendable balance and 
coérdination of the emphasis on the spir- 
itual, mental and physical. Matters of sex 
are treated as a part of the general prob- 
lem and this is one of the bést features of 
the book, for it naturally and effectively 
brings the question to the reader's atten- 
tion. While this is not a book of rules, 
abundant practical suggestions are given. 
There is an absence of the overloading 
which sometimes characterizes treatments 
of the subject. The examples from life are 
well chosen, and the few carefully selected 
photographs and simple diagrams tend to 
clarify the text. 

The first two chapters deal with virility 
and training, the latter chapter being full 
of practical help. Chapter III is given to 
discussion of dangers to virility. Chapters 
IV and V are devoted to emphasis upon the 
social value of health and the obligation of 
youth to the nation and to the race. 

R. E. 





God and the Struggle for Existence. 
ed by B. H. Streeter. 
$1.50. 

The choice which every man has at last 
to make is whether he is going to live on 
the basis of his fears or of his hopes. Is 
he to live in the fear that the worst is 
bound to happen or in the faith that the 
best is yet to be? There can be very little 
doubt that the world tragedy of the past 
five years has been a great shock to the 
belief in the possibility of human progress 
and still more fundamentally to the belief 
in the friendliness of God. The whole black 
episode, so unimaginably vast, seemingly 
so wanton and meaningless, has been for 
many souls enough to blot the blue from 
out the sky; and it has started uneasy and 
irrepressible questions in the minds of 
multitudes. Can we still believe in a good 
God? Can we still believe in a great, in- 
creasing purpose of love? 


Edit- 
Association Press. 


Of course, the war raised no new ques- 
tion, but an old question with a new em- 
phasis and in a new setting. If it is being 
asked in the face of a supreme tragedy, it 
is also being asked in the midst of a great 
deal of new knowledge. And though, in a 
broken world like ours, it is impossible to 
give an answer that is beyond criticism or 
challenge, it is possible to state the evi- 
dence on which we may rest the presump- 
tion of a God of love and of a world capable 
of redemption. This is precisely what this 
little book does. 

Faith is, at bottom, the will to live 
on the assumption that God is love; and 
the book helps to show that this tremen- 
dous assumption is neither baseless nor 
fantastic, but is well-grounded and reason- 
able. On this showing, to make the ven- 
ture of faith becomes the most rational 
thing in the world. RICHARD ROBERTS. 


Heroes, by Hugh A. Moran. 

Press, 90 cents. 

This little book gives the boy just the 
inspirational stimulus and challenge to 
faith which he needs in the magnetic, 
power-generating lives of St. George, 
knight; St. Augustine, scholar; St. Nich- 
olas, philanthropist; Joan of Arc, hervine; 
Columbus, discoverer; Shakespeare, drama- 
tist; Napoleon, general; Gladstone, states- 
man; Lincoln, president; Gordon soldier; 
Neesima, missionary, and Moody, preacher. 
These characters he is able to visualize 
and make part of his developing make-up. 
What boy will not feel in some degree the 
eall of a better life after following Joan to 
the stake or Gordon through Sudan, and 
will not thus be led directly to the Christ 
who gave them their power? 

“Heroes” should be a great factor in 
bringing Christ to preparatory and high 
school boys and in enabling them to make 
Him articulate in their own lives. Its 
inspiration and challenge to faith must, 
however, be supplemented at some time by 
a study of the “whys” of Christian belief. 

E. McK. 
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STREAKS OF SUNSHINE 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


HE other day an undergraduate in a mid- 

western college, who had read in this maga- 

zine a few pessimistic remarks of mine 
relative to some depressing observations of pres- 
ent-day student life, wrote and told me so. 

He was highly indignant, and his pen fairly 
spluttered and splattered his disapproval of me 
and my sour reflections. 

| was glad that he didn’t agree with me. If | 
were sure there were fifty men, just like him, in 
every college—ready to quarrel with me on that 
point, | should throw up my hat and yell Hoo- 
ray! 

Or forty—or thirty—or twenty! I would hoo- 
ray if there were only ten! Ten optimists could 
have saved Sodom. And Sodom was a bad out- 
fit. (See the Bible for particulars. ) 

| told this young fellow that I would take a 
few doses of calomel, and try to think of some 
good reasons for being cheerful. Pursuant to 
this promise, | hereby beg leave to report. 

You can’t get a seat at the Cort Theatre, in 
New York, to see John Drinkwater’s “Lincoln” 
unless you apply a month in advance, with a spe- 
cial pull and a stuffed club. 

The obese producers of our theatrical enter- 
tainment (much of whose fatty tissue has accu 
mulated above the collar) are slightly bewildered. 
They always thought they knew exactly what the 
\merican people wished to see. They have pro 
duced salacious drivel and sensational flapdoodle 
for the stage, under the impression that a play 
couldn’t succeed unless it was slightly off-color. 
Now, they are discovering, with something of a 
shock, that the Americans have brains. Thou- 
sands are clamoring for a chance to see a drama 
woven about the history of a great American 
leader. It is a streak of sunshine on our way! 
Cheer up! 

Reports, properly authenticated, certify that 
jazz is on the wane; that people are getting tired 
of the abominable racket of it, the drooling idiocy 
of it, the execrably bad taste of it—and that a 
revival of decent music impends. It may be 


some time before all the back counties hear that 
the Great Jazz is dead; but whoever contem- 
plates taking up trap-drumming as a life-work 
had better consult the oracles before he invests 
too heavily in a supply of cow-bells, tin-pans, and 
sand-paper, wherewith to gladden the hearts of 
his countrymen. For his countrymen are weary, 
to the point of tears, over such nasty noises. 
This is a streak of sunshine! And again I say 
Rejoice ! 

One hundred and forty of the great branches 
of the Christian Church in America have become 
party to a plan which proposes to demonstrate 
that they are all able to work together for the 
common good, forgetful of the old divistve con- 
troversies. 

Plenty of people, who have spent their lives 
chattering about the reprehensible — ructions 
among the denominations, will now have nothing 
to talk about. Some of them will again have to 
be taught to speak, just as many a typhoid pa- 
tient is obliged to learn how to walk. This will 
be a great pity. Otherwise, it is all very happy. 
It is a streak of sunshine! Dawn of a new day! 

A tidal wave of evangelism sweeps the coun- 
try, invading many quarters previously stolid 
and indifferent. The colleges are feeling the im- 
pact of this new idea. You know what an “hor- 
mone” is—don’t you? Well, this new idea ts in 
the nature of an “hormone.” (Business of look- 
ing in the dictionary. I doubt if you find it. It’s 
a new word. So is this a new idea. You can’t 
pour a new idea into an old word, lest the word 
break, and the idea be spilled.) More students 
are asking questions about enlistment for life 
service than ever before in the history of Ameri- 
can colleges. More sunshine! 

Here’s to the student who gets sore when some 
old fossil says we’re going to the bow-wows. Let 
him line up the other nine, in his school, who feel 
as he does about it—and see what happens! An- 
other streak of sunshine! 


I expect to see day- 
break before long! 


. of the psychology of the Turkish mind. with those of a visit made thirty-five years 
Next Time At The Read- “The Church of the Future” is the title before, she says: ‘Nationalism was still 
ing Room 


of a most stimulating “retrospective and the great word, but with quite another 
reconstructive” article by the Rev. A. H. T. content. Whereas I had formerly seen 

Herbert Adams Gibbons has contributed Clarke in the January Nineteenth Cen- nationalistic fervor stressing likenesses and 
to the January number of Asia an article tury. The thesis of the writer, based upon pulling 


scattered people together, it now 


of timely interest in connection with the ® Comprehensive review of the main cur- seemed equally dogmatic and effective in 

question of the part America is to play in rents of ¢ hurch history, including a survey pushing apart those who had once been 
7 2 =i i . ‘ . 7 ‘ ” . . * . 

mediation “between Turks and Greeks and Of the present position of the Church in con- combined. Upon returning to the United 


Armenians and Kurds and Arabs,” entitled "ection with which Dr. Forsythisquotedas States, she found a like situation here, in 
Men and Things as the Turk Sees Them.” admitting that Protestantism today is @ complete contrast with what had existed 
He feels that the United States Is certain to religion “largely divorced from morality,” in the late eighties and throughout the 


play the réle of mediator, and is most is that “the Church of the future . . . will nineties. Here, too, according to Miss 
solicitous, as a result of his personal study be as Catholic as Augustine and as Pro- Addams “there is no doubt that at the 
of Turkish character, lest in this interven- testant as Luther, reconciling both in the present moment one finds the same mani- 
tion the dominions of the Sultan be re- terms of a higher synthesis . . and har- festation of the world-wide tendency to- 


garded as a political entity. The failure of monizing the genuine claims of Science with 
the Young Turk movement should have those of Revelation.” blind patriotism above intelligent citizen- 
sufficed, he says, to teach us that the Turks The Survey, February 7th, contains an _ ship, as that evinced elsewhere.” The com- 
are not a united or dominant race. The interesting article by Jane Addams entitled ments offered in substantiation of this 
peculiar interest of the article, however, ‘Nationalism, a Dogma?’ Comparing im- verdict merit careful consideration. 

lies perhaps in the writer’s first-hand study pressions received in Europe last summer H. H. K. 


wards national dogmatism, the exaltation of 
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